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Behind the By-Lines 


most significant event for the future 
peace and security the world happened 
Germany, when advance was made 
substituting law for war, holding 
those responsible for aggression through fair 
and legal member the Lau- 
reate chapter, Judge Florence Allen, 
the United States Circuit Court Appeals 
for the Sixth District (Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee), writes this trial 
and its significance the leading article 
this number with the subject, The Nurem- 
berg Trail Implements World Law. 
noted jurist, Judge Allen has served the 
Court Common Pleas Ohio, the 
Supreme Court Ohio (two terms) and, 
since 1934, the Federal Court. 

China (and her education) being 
watched carefully because the signifi- 
.cance the direction which Asia will take 
the years ahead. Secondary Education 
China During the War and Since 
translation from manuscript Dr. Chu 
You-Hsien who Professor and Head 
the Department Education, National 
Teachers College, Human, The 
translator Dr. Chu Youkuang the 
same institution. 

Ashbaugh, Dean the School 
Education Miami University, has for 
many years been concerned with the prob- 
lem education the lower grades. High 
school principal, superintendent schools, 
college instructor, and prominent author 
the field spelling, here the author 
Growing Problem Elementary 
has been editor the Jour- 
nal Educational Research for number 

Assignment for Life contributed 
Jeffery Smith, Assistant Professor Phil- 
osophy and Humanities Stanford Uni- 
versity. Dr. Smith writes that this was “the 


final assignment one the basic humani- 
ties which give part the Stanford 
University School Humanities Honors 
Program.” Students have visited Dr. Smith 
for months almost daily request copies 
for friends, parents and others. 

Emma Mellou Campbell, retired teacher 
and librarian, now free lance writer. 
She has contributed many local news- 
papers, has written for Pennsylvania His- 
torical Sketches, and has earlier written for 
with the fact that the Southwest celebrat- 
ing its Centennial Year, she has written re- 
gional study, Literature the Southwest. 

January, Shouse, until re- 
tired two years ago the staff Marshall 
College, now the faculty the Uni- 
versity Mississippi, contributed the first 
two articles the philosophical views 
John Dewey for the January issue. this 
number publish the concluding article, 
The Philosophy John 
Dewey, with the sub-head, Changing the 
Self Emotion and both articles 
Dr. Shouse challenges some the implica- 
tions Dr. Dewey’s philosophy. 

Grammar, and its teaching whether 
should taught, has been controversial 
subject for the discussion Wil- 
son Clough, the University 
Wyoming, contributes the article, Shall 
Discard Grammar? Not only English 
teachers, but others, will wish read this 
new analysis the present situation 
English and its remedy seen the au- 
thor. 

the current world 
looms prime source motivation 
world affairs. Lyle Johnson, Eastern 
Oregon College, describes what small 
state institution doing enlarge reli- 

(Continued page 510) 
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The Nuremberg Trial 
World Law 


the chaos the post-war period, 
with its record twenty million 
dead, starvation, ruined homes, 
broken lives, the continuation after peace 
the concentration camp, one gain 
thought had been made. For the first 
time history men who instigated and 
entered upon world war and com- 
mitted unspeakable crimes against hu- 
manity during that war, have been tried 
Nuremberg under humane legal proc- 
ess, receiving fair hearing Anglo- 
Saxon courts afford. This thought 
was advance the effort substitute 
law for war. But distinguished lawyers, 
including prominent United States 


Senator, disagreed. They claimed that 


the trial was unfair, unauthorized 
law, ex-post facto, contrary the guar- 
antee the United States Constitution, 
and blot forever upon our country’s 
good name. 


What, after all, the significance 
the Nuremberg war trial? farce 


and mockery, does constitute mile- 
stone world progress? the solu- 
tion these questions this article ad- 
dressed. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, his great re- 
port the President upon The Legal 
Basis for the Trial War Criminals, 
pointed out that the aim the trial was 
apply law acts which done indi- 
vidually would indubitably constitute 
crimes. based his conclusion that ap- 
plicable international law exists for try- 
ing the accused squarely the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, which had been adhered 
nations, including Germany and 
Japan, prior the Second World War. 

The Geneva 1924 for paci- 
fic settlement international disputes, 
signed the representatives forty- 
eight governments, had already declared 
international crime.” 1927, the 8th 
Assembly the League Nations, 
unanimous resolution adopted the 
representatives forty-eight nations, in- 
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cluding Germany, made the same decla- 
ration. the sixth Pan American Con- 
ference 1928, the twenty-one Ameri- 
can Republics unanimously adopted 
resolution stating that “war aggres- 
sion constitutes international crime 
against the human species.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson effect con- 
cluded that these declarations culminat- 
ing the Briand-Kellogg Pact, were 
far from being mere unenforceable state- 
ments aspiration. Secretary Stim- 
son said the Briand-Kellogg Pact, “it 
means that war has become 
throughout practically the entire world. 
around which the duties, the conduct, 
and the rights nations revolve. 

the Briand-Kellogg Pact, the signa- 
tory powers solemnly declare “in the 
names their respective peoples that 
they condemn recourse war for the 
solution international controversies 
and renounce instrument na- 
tional policy their relations with one 
another,” and “agree that the settlement 
solution all disputes conflicts 
whatever nature whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never sought except 
pacific means.” 

The significance the treaty that 
enacted new law for each the signa- 
tory powers. cut away the right which 
nations have hitherto had under inter- 
national law resort war any 
cause. The principal significance the 
Nuremberg trial that enforced 
the new world law established among 
the nations, that the making aggres- 
sive war international crime. The 
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revolutionary character this achieve- 
ment evident when consider that 
prior the enactment the declara- 
tions, from 1924 1928, making ag- 
gressive war international crime, the 
making war general was legal and 
sanctioned; and this fact was universally 
recognized international law. 

discussed this subject shortly after 
the promulgation the Pact (Decem- 
ber, 1929, The Survey-Graphic). The 
considerations there presented are 
creasingly important, and will used 
substance here. 

War contest between nations 
states, carried force, whether for 
defense, for revenging insults and re- 
dressing wrongs, for the extension 
commerce, for the acquisition terri- 
tory, for obtaining and establishing the 
superiority and dominion one over 
the other, for any other purpose.” 
This definition from Webster properly 
emphasizes the almost complete lack 
limitation general international law 
the purposes for which and the cir- 
cumstances under which war might 
rightfully undertaken, until after 
World War The Hague Convention 
1907, with its prohibition the em- 
ployment force for the recovery 
contract debts, the Bryan treaties provid- 
ing for investigation disputes not 
actually submitted arbitration, and 
further providing that the parties in- 
volved agree not declare war during 
such investigation, and the Covenant 
the League Nations, imposed certain 
deterrents upon the making war, but 
recognized final analysis, the ancient 
right the sovereign make war. The 
Locarno Treaties 1923 and 1924, the 
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Geneva Protocol 1924, and the 
Pact 1928, were the 
first international covenants which 
resort war was renounced the na- 
tions. Prior the enactment these 
covenants, international law during the 
nineteenth and the early part the 
twentieth century had recognized all 
international wars being legal and 
sanctioned. 

our era, that part interna- 
tional law which dealt with the subjects 
war was devoted mainly the so- 
called “laws war” and for the most 
part ignored the treatment subjects 
necessary dealt with the estab- 
lishment peace. The development 
the laws war, described John 
Bassett Moore, had been the direction 
establishing and extending the observ- 
ance the distinction between com- 
batants and non-combatants; the protec- 
tion against destruction property not 
militarily used immediate 
hood being used; the abolition 
the confiscation private property, ex- 
cept far for special reasons confisca- 
tion was still permitted sea, and the 
definite assurance the states not 
party the conflict the right con- 
tinue their commerce with one another 
and subject prescribed limitations also 
with the warring powers. 

other words, World War 
the important rules international law 
were about war, and not war. 
There were explicit rules embodied 
treaties how war should made, 
but there were, except for the rule 
collecting contract debts, rules for- 
bidding resort war. example the 
so-called law war was Lieber’s Code 
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for the Practice Armies the Field, 
adopted the Union Army during the 
Civil War. The Hague Convention 
1907 amplified the rules “humane 
warfare” and gave them recognition 
among the civilized nations. While the 
Convention recognized the right kill- 
ing and injuring the enemy, imposed 
limitations upon the right. This treaty 
prohibited the employment poison 
poisoned arms, the killing 
wounding enemy had laid 
down arms, the declaration that quar- 
ter should given, the employment 
enormous projectiles, material 
nature cause superfluous injury, the 
attack bombardment towns, vil- 
lages, habitations buildings which 
were not defended. also directed that 
sieges bombardments all necessary 
steps should taken spare.as far 
possible buildings devoted religion, 
art, science, charity, historical monu- 
ments and hospitals. 

The development the 
the use poison gas modified the possi- 
ble application these air 
raid, how can bomber avoid superfluous 
injury? When poison gas used air 
raids, noncombatants the area affected 
cannot possibly saved. 

The rules humane warfare had 
their value. However, the rule which 
says how you shall kill war recognizes 
the right kill war. What the peo- 
ples sixty-three nations instituted 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact was the enact- 
ment law which forbade the killing 
men war, just the killing in- 
dividuals had long been Un- 
der the rules so-called “humane war- 
fare” killing was sanctioned done 
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neatly, with smooth bullet, and not 
with dumdum bullet. was proper 
kill certain people war, but not kill 
certain other people war. The under- 
lying principle all these rules was the 
legitimacy the right the sovereign 
make war, Webster says, “for any 
purpose,” George Grafton Wilson, 
professor international law Har- 
vard University, states his Handbook 
International Law, “to obtain the end 
the state.” 


The revolutionary change achieved 
international law the treaties and 
resolutions culminating the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact needs re-emphasized 
1920, international law 
legalized the making war. Hall, 
the eighth edition his great work 
international law, says: “International 
law recognizes war permitted mode 
giving effect its decisions,” and that 
international law “has alternative but 
accept war, independently the jus- 
tice its origin, relation which par- 
ties may set they choose.” 
Lawrence, discussing offensive and 
defensive war, says, these are moral 
questions and international law does not 


pronounce upon them’.” 


Authorities quoted referred to: Hall’s In- 
ternational Law, 8th Ed., Oxford Press; Law- 
rence’s The Principles International Law, 4th 
Ed., Heath Co.; George Grafton Wil- 
son’s Handbook International law, Ed., 
West Publishing Co.; Commentaries upon Inter- 
national Law, Phillimore, Johnson; 
Texts the Peace Conference the Hague, 1899 
and 1907, James Brown Scott, Ginn Co. For 
brilliant and exhaustive discussion the legal 
basis the trial see The Nuremberg War Trial 
and Aggressive War, Sheldon Glueck, Alfred 
Knopf. 
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Phillimore points out that the redress 
for the infringement right inter- 
national law becomes necessity ap- 
peal arms, for “war the terrible liti- 
gation states.” Phillimore speaks 
the “terrible code war.” says that 
“the necessity war and the loss re- 
lated are consequence the de- 
praved nature societies, just the 
necessity the criminal law society 
consequence the depraved nature 
the individual.” Wilson says that 
“war implies the right the parties 
legally exercise force against one an- 
other,” and points out that from the po- 
litical point view, “the object ob- 
tain the end the state, from the mili- 
tary point view, the object se- 
cure the submission the 

These quotations from representative 
authorities international law throw 
into sharp light the legality the war 
system prior World War The right 
make war for any purpose has been, 
since the upgrowth the great nations, 
the prerogative the sovereign either 
expressly admitted tacitly recognized 
every writer international law 
actually exists. was abolished the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact. But said that 
the Pact did not justify the Nuremberg 
trials; that did not establish sanctions, 
and that the law making individuals re- 
sponsible for the violation the law 
against aggressive war was not declared 
until after the acts were done. This 
the basis the attacks upon the trials 
that were made number high- 
minded lawyers and publicists. This con- 
tention answered the mere state- 
ment the treaties and declarations that 
have been set out before this article. 
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Between 1923 and 1928 there were 
declarations adhered practically all 
the civilized world, the effect that the 
making aggressive war was crime 
against the law nations. Germany ad- 
hered the resolution the Assembly 
the League Nations 1927, and 
was one the sixty-three nations which 
adhered the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
1928. the Weimar Constitution, 
promulgated 1919, Germany enacted 
provision making international treaties 
the law the land. While the Weimar 
Constitution was entirely ignored the 
Nazi Party, that became dead 
letter, was never repealed, and this 
provision was actually effect during 
the transactions which led the Sec- 
ond World War. The Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, therefore, was part German 
law the time the alleged criminal acts 
were done. The Nuremberg trial is, 
course, the first instance which this 
law has been enforced, but this fact 
should not militate against its legality 
nor against the support given law- 
abiding men throughout the world. 
There was, sometime the dim past, 
before the age Hammurabi circa 2000 
first trial for murder, and when 
that was held, whatever informal way, 
law began implemented en- 
forcement. 


Trials similar the Nuremberg trials 
had been proposed after World War 
order hold accountable the men 
who planned that war. But only few, 
and those trials underlings, were held. 
The movement came nothing. During 
the late war, however, October 25, 
1941, President Roosevelt and Prime 
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Minister Churchill made simultaneous 
statements with respect the inhuman 
acts committed the Nazis, and 
Churchill declared that retribution for 
these crimes must take its place among 
the major purposes the war. con- 
ference held London January 13, 
1942, nine European governments, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland and Jugoslavia, took note the 
declaration President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, and declared 
that they placed among their principal 
war aims the punishment, through the 
channel organized justice, those 
guilty and responsible for the war 
crimes. Soviet Russia and China acceded 
this declaration. 

this end, the four great powers, 
after Germany had been conquered, 
agreed upon charter for interna- 
tional military tribunal which was try 
those charged with major world crimes. 
The charter defined the crimes over 
which the court has jurisdiction, and be- 
fore the trials nineteen other nations 
adhered the charter. But the crimes 
defined had all long previously been con- 
demned international law. Among 
the crimes defined was that “Crimes 
against peace. Namely, planning, prepa- 
ration, initiation, waging war 
national treaties, agreements, assur- 
ances, participation common plan 
conspiracy for the accomplishment 
any the foregoing.” The defendants 
were indicted, therefore, and found 
guilty, not only for their countless acts 
violation the rules and customs 
war, but for planning, preparing, initiat- 
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ing and waging wars aggression which 
were also wars violation interna- 
tional treaties. 

The fairness the trials after the 
era political murder and drumhead 
execution the past six years great 
contribution the rehabilitation 
standards judicial conduct throughout 
the world. This was accomplished face 
the fact that judges speaking three 
different languages, accustomed sys- 
tems diverse the English and the 
Russian, were compelled create their 
own rules procedure. Their success 
doing this may rightly give hope 
for international co-operation along 
many other lines the future. may 
properly proud that under the leader- 
ship distinguished Americans, Mr. 
Justice Jackson, Judge Francis Biddle, 
and Judge John Parker, well 
Lord Justice Geoffrey Lawrence, presi- 
dent the Tribunal; Donnedieu 
Vabres, long professor international 
law the University Paris, and Gen- 
eral Nikitchenko, the Russian represen- 
tative, and other outstanding jurists who 
participated the trials, such atmos- 
phere impartiality was created that 
many the accused stated that the trial 
was fair. 

All the accused received copy 
the indictment thirty days before the 
trial. They had counsel their own 
choice, paid for under arrangements 
made the military court. What might 
called defense organization was set 
secure for the accused the docu- 
ments they needed and have them 
translated into English, Russian, French 
and German. Unless copies docu- 
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ments relied the prosecution were 
furnished the accused, were actu- 
ally read their presence, they were 
not considered evidence. 

are indebted one Judge 
Parker’s scholarly addresses for the de- 
scription the earphone system which 
made certain that the accused would 
understand all testimony and every 
statement against them, regardless 
the barrier language. 

“Every person the court room was 
provided with earphones and dial 
upon which could indicate the lan- 
guage that desired hear. Micro- 
phones were place that every word 
spoken witnesses, counsel the court 
was carried battery interpreters, 
who translated into the four lan- 
guages the Tribunal, that each per- 
son the court room heard through the 
earphones the translation that de- 
sired. Russian lawyer would thus ask 
questions Russian German wit- 
ness who would reply German; but 
the witness would hear the German 
translation the question and the law- 
yer would hear the Russian translation 
the answer, would hear the English 
translation the question and answer, 
the French judges would hear the 
French translation, and the Russian 
judges the Russian translation. Four 
court reporters made stenographic re- 
ports the translations each the 
four languages; and, addition, there 
was mechanical recording both elec- 
tric wire and wax disc devices every- 
thing that was said the court room.” 

The accused, every instance, were 
allowed take the stand and testify, 
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and also make statements not under 
oath. When contrast all this pro- 
cedure with the things that were done 
Nazi Germany under the guise judi- 
cial trial, realize that the very atmos- 
phere Nuremberg must have come 
like cleansing wind sweeping away 
the corruption judicial process which 
had gone Germany for the pre- 


ceding decade. 


The record the trials mine 
information. The authentic 
which gives the crimes shown 
have been committed such un- 
precedented scale should have enormous 
moral effect. the volumes already 
printed, one can read the callous pro- 
posal Nazi official that 100 Jewish 
bankers and lawyers Paris executed 
because the attempts the lives 
members the German armed forces 
were continuing. sober itemized re- 
ports visualize the looting ancient 
libraries and art museums, private and 
public. told how trains returning 
the Ukraine with enfeebled and sick 
laborers, who had been attracted Ger- 
many offers well paid war work 
men and women were maltreated, babies 
born the train being thrown out 
the windows. revealed that 
prisoners war, all but 
600,000 were dead. The formal order 
detailed, stating that fliers 
chutists landing Germany are 
“arrested liquidated.” The abolition 
the trade unions and Masonic orders, 
and the decrees abolishing teaching 
religion are here fully authenticated, 
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read coming generations. Here can 
read the decisions under which lead- 
ing trade unionists, and other, humbler 
citizens whose only crime was that they 
were opposed war, such the “Bibel 
forscher,” were ordered taken into 
protective custody the concentration 
camps. 

Detailed accounts are given the de- 
cision use inmates concentration 
camps for experiments determine the 
effects high altitude flights upon the 
human body. The official charge re- 
ports that assumes complete responsi- 
bility for securing “asocial individuals 
and criminals who deserve only die” 
for these purposes. course countless 
inmates the concentration camps were 
political prisoners and not, the ordi- 
nary sense the word, criminals all. 
Pastor Niemoeller was such inmate. 
For the purpose the experiments the 
subjects were immersed freezing 
water. When the brain stem and back 
the head were also chilled, fatalities 
occurred, and when certain tempera- 
ture was reached, “the experimental sub- 
jects died invariably.” 

reported that many Jews 
cided Buchenwald that notice was 
reiterated through the loud-speaker tell- 
ing each Jew who intended hang him- 
self put piece paper his pocket 
with his name that the record 
might show just who had taken his own 
life. 

The statement the official who was 
Commandant Auschwitz from May 
1940, until December 1943, 
given. This man also testified the trial. 
estimates the statement “that 
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least 2,500,000 victims were executed 
and exterminated there gassing and 
burning, and least another half mil- 
lion succumbed starvation and disease 
making total dead about 3,000,000. 
This figure represents about 70% 
80% all persons sent Auschwitz 
prisoners, the remainder having been 
selected and used for slave labor the 
concentration camp industries. Included 
among the executed and burnt were 
approximately 20,000 
ers The remainder the 
total number victims included about 
100,000 German Jews, and great num- 
bers citizens, mostly Jewish from 
France, Belgium, Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
other countries. executed about 
400,000 Hungarian Jews alone Ausch- 
witz the summer 1944.” 
continues: 

“The ‘final solution’ the Jewish 
question meant the complete extermina- 
tion all Jews Europe. was ordered 
establish extermination facilities 
Auschwitz June, 1941. that time, 
there were already the general 
government three other extermination 
camps: Belzek, Treblinka, and Wolzek. 
visited Treblinka find out how 
they carried out their extermination. 
The Camp Commandant Treblinka 
told that had liquidated 80,000 
the course one-half year. was 
principally concerned with liquidating 
all the Jews from the Warsaw ghetto. 
used monoxide gas and did not 
think that his methods were very efh- 
cient. when set the extermina- 
tion building Auschwitz, 
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Cyclon which was crystallized prus- 
sic acid which dropped into the death 
chamber from small opening. took 
from minutes kill the people 
the death chamber depending upon 
climatic conditions. knew when the 
people were dead because their scream- 
ing stopped. usually waited about 
one-half hour before opened the 
door and removed the bodies. After the 
bodies were removed our special com- 
mandos took off the rings and extracted 
the gold from the teeth the corpses. 

“Another improvement made over 
Treblinka was that built our gas 
chambers accommodate 2,000 people 
one time, whereas Treblinka their 
gas chambers only accommodated 200 
people each. The way selected our 
victims was follows: had two 
doctors duty Auschwitz examine 
the incoming transports prisoners. 
The prisoners would marched one 
the doctors who would make spot de- 
cisions they walked by. Those who 
were fit for work were sent into the 
Camp. Others were sent immediately 
the extermination plants. Children 
tender years were invariably extermin- 
ated since reason their youth they 
were unable work. Still another im- 
provement made over Treblinka was 
that Treblinka the victims almost al- 
ways knew that they were exter- 
minated and Auschwitz endeav- 
ored fool the victims into thinking 
that they were through delousing 
process. course, frequently they real- 
ized our true intentions and some- 
times had riots and difficulties due 
that fact. Very frequently women would 
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hide their children under the clothes but 
course when found them would 
send the children exterminated. 
were required carry out these 
exterminations secrecy but course 
the foul and nauseating stench from the 
continuous burning bodies permeated 
the entire area and all the people liv- 
ing the surrounding communities 
knew that exterminations were going 
Auschwitz. 

“We received from time time spe- 
cial prisoners from the local Gestapo of- 
fice. The doctors killed such prison- 
ers injections benzine. Doctors had 
orders write ordinary death certificates 
and could put down any reason all for 
the cause death. 

“From time time conducted 
medical experiments women inmates, 
including sterilization and experiments 
relating cancer. Most the people 
who died under these experiments had 
already been condemned death the 
Gestapo.” 

These are infinitesimally few 
the highlights revealed the record 
the Nuremberg trials the inhuman- 
ities practiced connection with this 
war. 

Surely the introduction these au- 
thentic documents under the orderly 
processes trial, with the right the 
accused challenge them 
examination, not only advantage 
future students the period, but also 
warning high malefactors state. 


But the incomparable achievement 


the trials that they constitute the im- 
plementation the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact. This mighty advance what 
seemed the almost insurmountable path 
substituting law for war. The law 
against war was enforced Nuremberg. 
held accountable the high statesmen 
who instituted the war. And this is, 
bottom, the basic purpose criminal 
law—to hold men accountable for their 
evil deeds. Can any one doubt that the 
deliberate plotting and instituting 
world war was all their evil deeds 
the most terrible? stated the 
Nuremberg Tribunal, “To initiate war 
aggression not only international 
crime; the supreme international 
crime, differing from other war crimes 
only that contains within itself the 
accumulated evil the whole.” 

“Woe unto the world because of- 
fenses,” quoted Lincoln the Second 
Inaugural, “for must needs that 
offenses come; but woe that man 
whom the offense cometh!” The men 
whom the offenses the last war 
came were tried Nuremberg. And 
again repeat Lincoln’s quotation and 
paraphrase his prophetic words: “Fondly 
this mighty scourge war may speedily 
pass away. And God willed that the 
war should continue” until the aggressor 
countries were completely broken, and 
the men whom the offense came 
should finally suffer the highest penalty 
known the law, then, “as was said 
three thousand years ago, The judg- 
ments the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 
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Sonnet Sequence for UNESCO 


Henry 


scoffers choose mock our innocence 
(Knowingly smiling while their hearts are grey 
And fears creep their veins) shall this delay 

bind with their wisps thin pretence? 


know the plot vast, the stage immense, 
And half-obscure the meaning the play; 
But wisdom follows from sham array 

facts unshadowed their consequence. 


The scoffers have two words tell the tale— 
Yesterday’s science and the status quo; 
venture with the flood, and fail, 
Spread wing where greater winds begin blow. 
There deep the scoffers can not sail, 
There play whose lines they not know. 
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are not comradeless—a little band 

Shut with its own dreams, scheming, confused, 
measuring life with rods the ancients used, 
Lest God, grown old, should cease bless the land. 


Unnumbered thousands, dead voiceless, stand 
Close, speak clear, plead, shout: and we? —Bemused 
failed listen! Faith that was faith abused, 
Gifts long denied, work deep their demand. 


Charted course, set generous plans train; 
But they are nearer whose quick hearts were stirred 
Long since, now, work with hand and brain 
Helping the dispossessed undergird 
New towers hope across the common plain. 


The end, though constrain us, peak 
Hidden clouds, and forests bar the way. 
matter: there’s direction. Every day 


\ 
Others have heard it. The great the world have heard, 


Leads from the lands leave the levels seek. 


Carnage, obscene maggots’ breeding, weak 
idiots’ laughter, reeks from the lower clay: 
Its shrines are rubble; men forget pray; 

Hunt faggots; die; the worms alone are sleek. 


Peace might ours, like light upon the hills, 

Persuasive beauty, splendor delicate 

leafing woodlands. Our divergent wills 
Might weave one living texture, intricate, 

Yet seen and shared. separate cause fulfills 
High destiny; but great. 

Paris, 


October, 1946. 
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Vacation Salvage 


LEE RICHARDSON 


This remembrance will abide: 
Clamming the flats the ebb tide; 


Click shells the hours pass; 
Sighing whirr wind grass— 


Grass grey-green blue-grey sky, 
Flowing dance the wind goes by; 


Pungent stench the earth turned free; 
Sharp clean smell the clean salt sea; 


Rotten things that our spears disclose 
Blue mud oozing through our toes; 


This will treasure days come. 
have hugged will take home. 
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Secondary Education China 
During the War and Since 


China’s modern educational system 
has been overhauled three times; viz., 
1902 was born and promulgated 
and the following year revised and 
put into effect; 1912 when China be- 
came republic, was revised shorten 
the length the entire school system 
from years and emphasize 
education the citizenry and women; 
and 1922 was re-organized into what 
has been called the 6:3:3 system (ele- 
mentary school years, junior and senior 
middle schools each years), further 
shortening the school system years 
and emphasizing adaptation 
vidual differences youths and the 
democratic spirit. Prior 1922 China’s 
school system was under the influence 
Japan, but since then has been 
strongly influenced the United States. 
The scientific study education has also 
followed this influence. The school sys- 
tem differs from those Western coun- 
tries that has religious connection, 
for apart from mission schools originally 
founded foreign missionaries, the 
school system above religious differ- 
ences. stands contrast the double- 


Professor and Head the Department 
Education, Associate the Office Educational 
Archives, National Teachers College, Hunan, 
China. This article was translated into English 
from the manuscript Dr. Chu Youkuang, Pro- 
fessor Education and Curator Educational 
Archives the same institution, 


track tradition England and France 
where there are preparatory schools 
classes for the privileged classes, for 
the Chinese system has always been 
single unified one. 

Although there have been but three 
overhauls the school system 
whole, the part relative secondary 
education has sustained more frequent 
and drastic changes during the period 
1902-45. The length study the 
middle school was changed from years 
years and finally years the 
junior middle school and years 
the senior middle school. The curriculum 
was one time organized into general, 
vocational, teacher-training, etc., depart- 
ments with the elective system but now 
permits differentiation only into arts 
and science towards the end the 
course. Subjects and curriculum stand- 
ards have been changed many 
times. The question emphasis 
liberal vocational education the 
senior middle school, the amalgamation 
normal schools and vocational schools 
with, separation from, middle schools, 
the amount foreign language study, 
the relative emphasis colloquial and 
classical language study, the degree 
importance military training boys 
and household arts training girls, the 
question amount and placement 
study the social sciences, natural sci- 
ences, the arts, physical training, and 
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manual work, and the problem re- 
vising the total weekly study load have 
all become central issues educational 
discussion. The violent changes 
China’s political, economic, social and 
have all sides greatly influenced edu- 
cation. Within these several decades, 
China has had speed through 200- 
300-year process from the European 
Renaissance, through the Industrial 
Revolution the Atomic Age. Amidst 
the consequent violent changes, second- 
ary education has tried adjust itself 
the needs the times the expense 
stability. 

mentioned above, the modern 
school system was born 1902, but 
modern schools dated back 1862 
when foreign language school was 
established Peking. From 1862 
1897 series modern schools were 
established the government mostly 
train technical, military and language 
personnel. The first middle school was 
Cheng-meng Academy Shanghai 
founded 1878, the first vocational 
school was the Sericultural School 
Kao-an, Kiangsi, established 1896, 
and the first normal school was the Nor- 
mal Department Nan-yang Academy 
Shanghai, opened also 1896. 
for mission schools, the American Pres- 
byterian Mission founded school 
Macao 1885 which became the ante- 
cedent present-day Lingnan Univer- 
sity, and 1888 the American Metho- 
dist Mission established Hui-wen Acade- 
Peking which later joined union 
that became present-day Yenching Uni- 
versity. Private schools were first each 
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rule unto itself, but since 1902, they 
have gradually come into the orbit 
the national school system. 

While the above gives the historical 
background modern education 
China, the rest the present article will 
relate how secondary education struggled 
through eight war years from 1937-45. 
China the term “secondary educa- 
tion” includes three types schools with 
parallel standing: the middle school, the 
normal school and the vocational school. 


II. Wartime Educational Objectives 
and 


With the outbreak total resistance 
war July 1937, conscription went into 
effect, but owing large resources 
manpower, teachers and students 
secondary schools were allowed post- 
pone their military service, and school 
work could continue normally. But ad- 
vantage was taken the opportunity 
correct the shortcomings peace- 
time education. the Wartime Educa- 
tional Program promulgated 1938 
the Ministry Education was stated, 
“The value wartime education 
work out fundamental remedies the 
defects peace-time education.” The 
latter were the opinion the Minis- 
try: (1) One-sided emphasis 
edge and the neglect character train- 
ing, (2) distortion the educational 
implications athletics and the over- 
sight its function towards personal 
health and national defense, and (3) 
the barrier between school studies and 
real life society. remedy these 
defects, the Wartime Pro- 
gram declared the following policies: 
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(a) Equal 
knowledge, and health; 


(b) Combination educational and 
military training; 


character, 


(c) Equal emphasis agricultural and 
industrial needs; 


(d) Merging political and educa- 
tional aims; 

(e) Close co-ordination family and 
school education; 


(f) Application the scientific method 
the study our heritage 
literature, history, philosophy, and 
arts with the idea fundamentally 
reviving them order establish 
our self-confidence; 


(g) Rapid development the natural 
sciences according our needs 
order meet the exigencies na- 
tional defense and the production 
wealth; 


(h) Systematic development 
social sciences effort ab- 
sorb what good other coun- 
tries remedy our defects and fill 
our gaps judicious adoption 
social principles and 
origination social system fit 
our national situation; and 


(i) The aims each grade schools 
the educational system must 
made absolutely clear, and the geo- 
equalized; compulsory education 
must carried out according 
the program; and the relationships 
between family education and social 
education must co-ordinated ac- 
cording well-laid plan. 


international co-operation edu- 
cation, implied the statement 
national aims education and not 
mentioned the above policies. 

Such was the wartime policies applied 
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education whole. The traditional 
twofold function the middle school, 
namely, the training middle-grade 
personnel for various vocations and 
preparation for advanced study, was re- 
vised the case hsien-established 
middle schools (mostly junior middle 
school grade) towards greater emphasis 
the former, because realization 
that local self-government the 
was the starting point national recon- 
struction and that the middle schools 
that level should definitely train person- 
nel man various local reconstructional 
enterprises. Accordingly, foreign lan- 
guage study was regarded waste 
time for the purpose. was made 
elective. (However, 1945 re- 
turned the curriculum required 
subject. 

Senior middle schools are, with few 
exceptions, either provincial private. 
Those established the provincial gov- 
ernment should aim train middle- 
grade personnel meet the needs 
local self-government and reconstruction 
the provincial level well 
prepare minority the students for 
college. Accordingly, 1942 the Minis- 
try Education permitted the provin- 
cial senior middle schools offer courses 
tional management, addition 
already existing differentiation into arts 
and science. However, very few schools 
actually offered these courses. 

The emphasis training for local 
self-government and reconstruction 
both junior and senior middle schools 
was the result correlation between 
secondary education and the Local Self- 
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Government Program promulgated 
the Executive Yuan October 1941, 
and this was example one 
the educational principles, 
namely, “The aims education shall 
consistent with the aims 

Chinese colleges and universities have 
always complained the low standard 
attained middle school graduates, 
evidenced the very low percentage 
admission college entrance examina- 
tions. 1939 there were 64,285 middle 
school graduates, whom 20,006 tried 
the joint entrance examinations given 
government universities. Only 5,371 
were admitted, representing about one- 
twelfth the number middle school 
graduates. the past senior middle 
schools with emphasis preparation for 
college still failed attain satisfactory 
standard, then middle schools now 
charged with the new function train- 
ing personnel for reconstructional work 
certainly fall farther short college 
entrance standards. 1940, the Min- 
istry Education promulgated set 
regulations for the establishment 
experimental basis type six-year 
middle school, not divided into junior 
and senior, for the express purpose 
preparing gifted students for higher 
institutions. This type middle school 
savored the Lycée France select- 
ing ability, emphasizing foreign lan- 
guage study and basic subjects, and gave 
scholarships and maintenance grants 
all its students. Hence, the appearance 
this type middle school, together 
with the new shift emphasis train- 
ing for reconstruction work 
self-government ordinary middle 


schools, became the two chief changes 
middle school aims and organization 
during the war. 


Curriculum and Guidance 


The middle school curriculum stand- 
ards were first drafted 1928 and went 
through four revisions subsequent 
years. After the war broke out, fifth 
revision was made 1940, based the 
Wartime Educational Policies enumer- 
ated above. this revision wartime so- 
cial service and manual labor service 
were correlated with the curriculum, 
the amount time allotted science 
study was increased, military training 
senior middle school boys and train- 
ing nursing and household arts for 
girls were emphasized, the total weekly 
study load was decreased from 
hours, and finally, middle schools were 
instructed carry extra-mural social 
education work, using students teach- 
ers, order extend educational op- 
portunities the citizenry. for six- 
year middle schools, the curriculum em- 
phasized the study Chinese, English, 
Mathematics, Natural and Social Sci- 
ences, with differentiation into arts 
and science. This curriculum was 
trial basis. conformity with middle 
school 
textbooks were prepared and published 
for use the entire country order 
insure uniformity standard. 

Owing the fact that the overthrow 
the Imperial Government 1911, 
the Nationalist Revolution 1926 and 
the influx Western Ethics and learn- 
ing resulted the collapse under- 
mining the traditional ethics and 
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philosophy life the past, the think- 
ing and moral standards youths were 
state confusion. The principles 
student guidance, like the new educa- 
tional system whole, lacked rich 
tradition fall back on. Following the 
establishment the National Govern- 
ment 1926, effort was made 
reformulate the principles student 
guidance, set new ethical ideal 
and develop the ability self-govern- 
ment students, with change policy 
from negative control positive guid- 
ance. However, adolescent students, 
strongly emotional and highly sensitive, 
were often dissatisfied with existing con- 
ditions and not infrequently staged 
student strikes otherwise caused 
trouble. After the outbreak the war 
1937, masses students evacuated 
from cities rural areas, faced loss 
family contacts and physical hard- 
ships primitive living conditions, and 
unrest among students was natural. 
1938 the Ministry Education 
ordered the adoption the tutorial 
guidance system whereby each teacher 
became responsible for the guidance 
definite number students. Through- 
out eight years war there was steady 
progress student group life, manual 
work habits, and the spirit wartime 
service. 


IV. Teacher Training 


China higher normal education 
antedated general higher education. 
Educational administrators have always 
given great weight teacher training, 
for realized that the teacher 
the final analysis responsible for the 
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actual work education and im- 
portant factor determining educational 
success failure. during the war 
serious attention was given the mat- 
ter the training and professional ad- 
vancement secondary school teachers. 
The chief measures taken were fol- 
lows: 

Establishment Teachers Col- 
leges. 1939 the Ministry Educa- 
tion issued set regulations for the 
establishment and organization teach- 
ers colleges, providing five-year pro- 
fessional training course for prospective 
secondary school teachers. 
organizing colleges education uni- 
versities into this new type teachers 
colleges, the Ministry Education es- 
tablished 1939 Hunan the first 
independent national teachers college 
and appointed Dr. Liao Shih-chang, 
expert secondary education, its 
president. Since then number teach- 
ers colleges have been opened various 
provinces, making the present total 
the entire country. Apart from 
training new teachers, these colleges are 
also charged with the function super- 
vising the work secondary schools 
their respective areas and providing op- 
portunities for professional advancement 
for their teachers. 1945 the Ministry 
announced that, parallel program 
that teachers colleges, public 
private universities might establish de- 
partments education share the re- 
sponsibility for the professional training 
teachers. 

Certification and Registration 
Teachers. Regulations for the certifica- 
tion secondary school teachers were 
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promulgated 1934 and continued 
force during the war period. 

Encouragement and Advancement 
Teachers. Encouragement included 
the issue commendation certificates 
and the provision retirement pension, 
while professional advancement referred 
teachers summer conferences and 
short refresher courses, conducted 
provincial commissioners education 
conjunction with teachers colleges. 

spite these efforts the part 
the educational authorities, serious 
shortage teachers was widely preva- 
lent, because the fact that increas- 
ing number teachers was compelled 
leave the profession economic 
culties caused wartime inflation. Sta- 
tistics for the year 1938 showed that 
per cent secondary school teachers had 
not had any college professional train- 
ing. 1944 the Minister Educa- 
tion reported the People’s Political 
Council, saying “As various enterprises 
develop, the demand for talent will in- 
crease and will further draw away teach- 
ers from the work teaching. Unless 
can find some way stabilize the 
situation, the loss teachers and the 
making replacements will 
become more and more serious with the 
inevitable tendency towards lowering 
quality.” 


Admimistrative Reforms 


Creating Ministerial Department 
Secondary Education. The provinces 
had always been responsible for the con- 
duct Secondary Education under the 
superintendence the Department 
General Education the Ministry. Since 
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the outbreak the war, the work 
relief teachers and students from the 
war-torn provinces placed great responsi- 
bilities the Ministry. 1940, the 
Department General Education was 
split into two departments, one 
Citizens Elementary Education and the 
other Secondary Education. The lat- 
ter had three subdivisions severally 
charge middle schools, normal schools 
and vocational schools. 

Mapping out Secondary School 
Areas. Pre-war secondary schools were 
mostly concentrated provincial capi- 
tals and cities along communication lines, 
Undeveloped regions suffered from 
cultural retardation and did not enjoy 
equal opportunity education. cor- 
rect this defect, the Ministry required 
1935 the provinces establish normal 
schools areas. During the war the 
westward migration large numbers 
schools from the northern and coastal 
provinces further emphasized this need. 
1938, the Ministry ordered that 
each province divided, the basis 
communication, economic ability, cul- 
tural level, and population, into num- 
ber middle school areas, normal 
school areas, and vocational school areas, 
and that these three types schools 
evenly distributed their respective 
areas order avoid lopsided cultural 
development. The order was 
ately carried out the provinces 
Szechuan, Yunnan, Kwangsi, Kweichow, 
Shensi, Kansu, Ninghsia, and 
and 1940 had also been put into 
effect the provinces Kuangsu, Che- 
kiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Fukien, Kwang- 
tung, Hunan, Honan, and Hupei. 


VI. Secondary Schools for Girls 


Foreign missions were the first 
open secondary schools for Chinese girls. 
1824 English woman, Miss Grant 
established Singapore the first school 
for overseas Chinese girls. The year 
1942 saw the establishment the first 
Chinese girls school Ningpo Miss 
Aldersey the Society for Promoting 
Female Education the East. series 
private middle schools for girls fol- 
lowed. 1907 the Imperial Govern- 
ment opened elementary and normal 
schools for girls but had intention 
establish middle schools for them. 
The inauguration the Republic 
China 1912 witnessed the abolition 
the double-track educational system 
for the two sexes and the promulgation 
regulations for the establishment 
middle, normal and vocational schools 
for girls. However, girls middle schools 
were slow making their appearance. 
There were only eight such schools 
under governmental 
vate schools were more numerous. Equal- 
ity educational opportunity between 
the sexes was among the party platform 
the Kuomintang. Following the set- 
ting the National Government 
Nanking 1927, middle schools for 
girls multiplied rapidly. 1933 the 
number public and officially recog- 
nized private secondary schools for girls 
reached total 544, with total en- 
rolment 107,064 girls. Compared 
with the situation years earlier, the 
number schools increased 17-fold and 
the enrolment times. The greatest 
progress was made Szechuan, Shang- 
hai, Liaoning, Kiangsu, Kwangtung, 
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Chekiang, and Peiping. 

total war against aggression, 
women and men had work shoulder 
shoulder. The 1938 War and Recon- 
struction Program stipulated that women 
should trained for social work help 
the war effort. Throughout eight war 
years countless women joined various 
kinds war work and nursing and even 
participated guerrilla fighting. Second- 
ary schools for girls multiplied and co- 
education middle schools became very 
common. Statistics for 1943 showed 
total 192,071 girls enrolled second- 
ary schools, increase 85,000 over 
the number decade before. the 
1943 total, 150,805, 78.5 per cent 
were middle school students; 27,887, 
14.5 per cent, were normal school stu- 
dents; and only per cent were voca- 
tional school students, indicating state 
underdevelopment girls vocational 
education. However, the growth 
secondary education for girls the 
midst war must counted happy 
phenomenon. 


VII. Normal Schools 


Inasmuch normal schools have the 
single aim training elementary school 
teachers, they have been spared some 
the violent changes which middle 
schools have been subject. The first Chi- 
nese normal school was the normal de- 
partment Nanyang Academy, estab- 
lished 1897. The 1902 school system 
placed normal and middle schools 
positions. Owing the rapid ex- 
tension elementary education forever 
demanding more teachers, the “simpli- 
fied normal school” and elementary 
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school teachers institutes sprang into ex- 
istence. the time the adoption 
the 6:3:3 system 1922, the normal 
school was once incorporated into the 
comprehensive senior middle school 
elective group. However, this ar- 
rangement did not last long; normal 
schools one after another recovered their 
independence. Following the inaugura- 
tion the National Government, more 
serious efforts were made the exten- 
sion popular education, and the rural 
normal education movement appeared 
new force teacher training. 
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reconstruct education and society and 
the spirit devoted life-long service. 
Normal school students shall use edu- 
cation central instrument push 
forward local political, social, economic 
and cultural reconstruction work order 
meet the needs Government, Edu- 
cation, Economic Support, Defence and 
Public Health.” too early ap- 
praise the effects this proposed change 
spirit normal schools. 

Following table showing the 
various types normal schools with 
recent statistics: 


Length Statistics 1943 
Types Course Admission Standard 
Study No. Enrolment 
Normal Schools yrs Graduation from Jun. Mid. Sch. 137 32,807 
Rural Normal Schools yrs Graduation from Jun. Mid. Sch. 
Simplified Normal Schools yrs. Graduation from 6-yr. Ele. Sch. 183 69,012 
Simplified Rural Normal Schools yrs. Graduation from 6-yr. Ele. Sch. 120 25,697 


1939 the National Government 
promulgated set regulations stand- 
ardizing the organization the 
government and its substructure. the 
following year local self-government 
program and citizens elementary edu- 
cation plan were announced with view 
developing local self-government and 
local reconstruction work. Since citizens 
elementary schools included both chil- 
dren’s and adults’ departments, normal 
school students had prepare them- 
selves not only for the teaching chil- 
dren but also for the education adults. 
regulation reads: “Normal schools 
shall have interlocking relationship 
with society, creating environment 
for ‘learning doing’ the end that 
their students shall have the resolution 


addition the above main types, 
middle schools and normal schools may 
conduct the following: (1) kinder- 
junior middle school graduates, train- 
ing kindergarten teachers; (2) 
fied normal course one year giving 
professional training junior middle 
school graduates; (3) special normal 
course one year giving professional 
training senior middle school and 
vocational school graduates; (4) spe- 
cial subjects normal course years, 
open junior middle school graduates, 
training them become full-time teach- 
ers such special subjects drawing, 
music, etc. elementary schools. 

All students enrolled 
schools courses were exempt from 
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fees and giving maintenance grants. 
rule, such schools and courses were 
conducted the provinces and the 
hsien, but the Ministry Education 
did establish national normal schools, 
located Yunnan, Chinghai, Kansu, 
Sikong, etc., meet the need for teach- 
ers frontier provinces and overseas. 


VIII. Vocational Schools 


Under foreign pressure, China adopted 
modern political program and mod- 
ern system education. Towards the 
end the Ching Dynasty there was great 
admiration Western technical educa- 
tion, and vocational schools antedated 
general middle schools. However, these 
schools were mostly military and 
technical nature. Though the 1902 
school system industrial schools were 
placed co-ordinate position with 
middle schools, the former did not de- 
velop, because China had not yet gone 
through industrial revolution and 
productive processes had not yet been 
made scientific. Nevertheless vocational 
education received considerable promo- 
tion governmental well lay 
circles. Vocational schools were two 
grades, corresponding junior and 
senior middle schools. 1933 the Min- 
istry Education ordered that the 
apportionment secondary education 
funds the provinces vocational schools 
shall not receive less than per cent. 

The War-time Educational Program 
promulgated 1938 had rich implica- 
tions “production education.” 
remedy the traditional lack correla- 
tion between vocational schools and local 
reconstructional and industrial enter- 
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prises, there was plan effect “re- 
construction-education unity” with view 
correlating reconstruction and educa- 
tion. This represented new tendency. 

Junior vocational schools were gen- 
erally established the Asien, meeting 
the needs Asien reconstruction and 
productive enterprises. They might con- 
duct 
courses and/or vocational continuation 
schools, giving young people agri- 
cultural labor and business background 
opportunity receive technical train- 
ing well civic knowledge. 1938 
was issued set regulations for the es- 
tablishment junior vocational schools 
the Asien and the city. 

Senior vocational schools admitted 
junior middle school graduates, Their 
curricula were based upon the needs 
several Asien one province and 
aimed train middle-grade technical 
personnel agriculture, industry and 
commerce. The length study varied 
according the vocation studied. 
meet the needs expanding move- 
ment local self-government and recon- 
struction, two measures were adopted, 
follows: (1) type 5-year industrial 
school was created, admitting junior 
middle school graduates, and aiming 
train local industrial technical personnel 
(2) various short-term courses were de- 
signed for the vocational training 
youngsters between the ages and 
22, who had graduated from middle 
schools. 

Curriculum standards for various 
grades vocational schools have been 
formulated and published since 1940 
and the time the present writing, 
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there have been curricula and syllabi 
commerce. 

Statistics for vocational education 
the year 1943 follow. 


No. Enrol- 

Types School Schools 
Senior Vocational Schools 225 30,631 
Agricultural 7,446 
Industrial 10,907 
Commercial 
Navigational 394 
Medical 4,938 
Home-making 125 
Others 795 
Junior Vocational Schools 237 37,298 
Agricultural 105 
Industrial 11,910 
Commercial 4,936 
Navigational 
Medical 
Home-making 2,494 
Others 825 


The above statistics showed condition 
under-development vocational edu- 
cation. view the impending in- 
dustrial reconstruction nation-wide 
basis, there long way go. 


IX. Relief Teachers and Students and 
National Middle Schools 


Following the outbreak the war, 
such large cities Peiping, Tientsin, 
Shanghai and Nanking, one after another 
fell the enemy. 1939, 1,407 
per cent the nation’s 3,330 
secondary schools, found themselves 
war areas, and 247,000, per 
cent all secondary school students 
(572,000), were thrown out school. 
the war areas expanded, the number 
refugee teachers and 
creased. Their relief became major task 
for the central educational authority. 
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National middle schools were created 
the Ministry absorb refugee tea- 
chers and students enable them 
carry their work teaching and 
study. During the four years 1937-40, 
6,200 secondary school teachers and 
2,160 students were assigned these 
and other middle schools, 
nance grants. 1940 funds for educa- 
tional relief amounted $5,200,000 
Chinese national currency and student 
maintenance grants national middle 
schools amounted $900,000. During 
the war the scope public-supported 
education expanded, the state assuming 
the burden adolescent education and 
thereby equalizing educational opportu- 
nities. This became hopeful sign 
China’s educational development. 
Regulations for the establishment 
national middle schools were first an- 
nounced 1938. The number such 
schools 1941 was and 1943 the 
number national secondary schools, 
embracing normal, vocational and mid- 
dle schools, had rapidly grown 
with total enrolment 51,634. Fol- 
lowing victory 1945, the Educational 
Rehabilitation Conference called the 
Ministry decided that with the excep- 
tion those frontier provinces 
overseas attached teachers col- 
leges universities, all 
ondary schools turned over the 
provinces the end the academic 
year, reverting the 
ciple provincial administration 
secondary education. was further de- 
cided that all elementary and secondary 
schools recovered areas kept open. 
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Difficulties and Accomplishments 
Wartime Education 


The above gives picture how 
secondary education struggled under 
very trying circumstances through eight 
years war. remains appraise its 
accomplishments and recall its difficul- 
ties. 

Before the war China’s schools 
were excessively concentrated big 
cities and coastal provinces, The north- 
western and southwestern provinces 
were left far behind culturally. War 
compelled mass migration schools 
and population the western interior 
provinces, resulting raising the 
cultural level these areas. 

After the initial shock delivered 
the war, the Central Government be- 
came stabilized 1938 and secondary 
education had chance development. 
the year before hostilities there 
were 3,264 secondary schools enrolling 
627,246 students. There was slump 
the initial war period, but 1942 the 
figures had statistics, 
and 1943 the number secondary 
schools was 3,453, representing in- 
crease 189 over the pre-war figure, 
and the enrolment was 1,101,087, almost 
doubling the pre-war enrolment. The 
most rapid progress was made middle 
schools. view the fact that eight 
years war had witnessed extensive 
destruction communication and cul- 
tural institutions, the quantitative de- 
velopment secondary education must 
counted noteworthy accomplish- 
ment. 

the year before the war the 
central government educational expendi- 
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tures took 3.9 per cent the total 
central government budget, occupying 
fourth place among the various kinds 
expenditures. 1941, four years 
after the outbreak war, military ex- 
penditures occupied first place the 
financial report the central govern- 
ment and education second place, mak- 
ing 7.5 per cent the total. This 
indicated how much importance was 
given educational work. Since students 
from war areas lost contact with their 
homes, the government came forward 
assume the responsibility educating 
the young, resulting the equalization 
educational opportunities and the es- 
tablishment the principle state- 
support education. 

War heightened the feeling 
patriotism. Education did its best con- 
tribute the war effort. occupied 
areas middle school students were among 
underground workers against the enemy, 
and cases loyal sacrifices were not 
infrequent. free China the number 
middle school students enlisting the 
army increased year year. When the 
Government called the educated 
hundred thousand strong was raised 
within several months. Middle school 
students furnished the backbone the 
“youth army.” 

avoid enemy bombing schools 
moved from urban rural areas, giving 
educational opportunity large num- 
bers rural children and youngsters. 
Primitive living conditions the coun- 
try forced the students form habits 
hard labor and self-denial. 


China was the first resist aggression 
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World War II, and fought the 
longest. With the sea coast completely 
blockaded, communication 
stroyed, resources depleted, productive 
enterprises strangled, 
through greater hardships and sufferings 
than any her allies. Under these 
circumstances the difficulties besetting 
secondary education can imagined, 
Shortcoming born out these difficulties 
were many. 

Educational funds fell far short 
the actual needs. Primitive equip- 
ment resulted loss teaching 
efficiency. 

Soaring commodity prices meant 
malnutrition for teachers and students. 
Sanitary conditions were poor and medi- 
cal facilities inadequate, affecting un- 
favorably the health youths. 

Not able endure economic pres- 
sure indefinitely many teachers left 
the profession for more lucrative occupa- 
tions, resulting serious loss good 
teachers well damage the tradi- 
tional respect paid teachers. 

Communication difficulties made 
hard enforce all government orders 
and practice was not entirely consistent 
with plan. Post-war rehabilitation work 


short, the past eight years have seen 
quantitative development secondary 
education China but not correspond- 
ing rise its quality. This deserves 
serious consideration. Now half year 
has elapsed since Japan’s surrender; 
communications have not yet been fully 
restored. The work educational re- 
habilitation multitudinous. How can 
secondary education gain both quan- 
tity and quality? How can vocational 
education promoted facilitate the 
industrialization China? How should 
the young educated the long 
enemy-occupied territories Taiwan 
and Manchuria? How can the educa- 
tional momentum given the war 
the interior provinces and the northwest 
and southwest continued? All these 
and others are important problems de- 
manding ever increasing effort. 
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Growing Problem Elementary 
Education 


got along for untold cen- 


turies before devised written 
language. Many more centuries passed 
before was thought desirable that 
many should able read that writ- 
ten language. fact, was not until 
the Reformation placed the responsibil- 
ity directly upon each individual in- 
terpret the will God found the 
scriptures for his own salvation that 
became imperative that the large ma- 
jority, not all, should able read. 
The first elementary schools set 
western Europe were reading schools 
and the first teachers concerned them- 
selves only with that art. course 
spelling was taught, because was be- 
lieved that one could not learn read 
until learned spell; but other areas 
knowledge were little concern ex- 
cept they might incidentally furnish 
reading material. Writing came 
means communication and record 
making. Arithmetic also came early 
practical subject which would enable in- 
dividuals make certain computations 
and safeguard themselves from the 
errors dishonesty others. Thus the 
three R’s made the early curriculum. 
Eventually, grammar came the 
plea that was needed enable one 
use his language correctly. History came 
necessary means good citizen- 
ship; geography, because people should 


know something about the rest the 
world; physiology, because one should 
know something his own body; na- 
ture study, chiefly plants and animals, 
acquaint the child with the life about 
still later period, music and 
art came additional means self- 
expression and personal enjoyment; in- 
dustrial arts, for the education the 
hands and home economics prepare 
girls home makers. 

All these additions the curricu- 
lum for the elementary school child like- 
wise meant additions the knowledges 
which the elementary teacher should 
have order that she might teach these 
things children. Moreover, little 
more than century ago, decided that 
elementary teachers should taught 
something how teach. And teaching 
was thought primarily the impart- 
ing knowledge the stimulating 
learning and the teacher’s chief job was 
see that learning had taken place. The 
length time for the preparation 
elementary teachers gradually increased 
added the fields which she 
must prepared, though the present 
time, under the extreme shortage 
teachers, have tended slide back 
very brief period preparation. 

Some years ago, the State Department 
Education Ohio developed gen- 
eral pattern for the training ele- 
mentary teachers which called for the 
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areas and semester hours work indi- 
cated below: 


hours 
Health and Physical Educ. .... hours 
hours 
hours 


Professional work (including psy- 
chology, principles, school man- 
agement, methods, and student 


Twelve these electives were 
“untrammeled” electives which meant 
that each individual student might se- 
lect twelve hours work from anything 
which her institution offered and have 
accredited toward her preparation for 
elementary teaching. Anything she 
might desire, from Sanskrit the love 
life insects, might elected the 
school offered it. This was justified 
the basis that such freedom would 
means wholesome development 
the teacher’s personality, and hence 
would more value the prepara- 
tion excellent teacher than any- 
thing which might required even 
though were much more closely re- 
lated the life and needs little chil- 
dren. 

Sometime ago, state wide committee 
was set for the study pre-service 
training teachers. chance chair- 
man that committee. order ascer- 
tain what the superintendents think re- 
garding the training program, sent 
this tabulation approximately half 
the county, village, and city superin- 
tendents the state asking them in- 


dicate whether there should more 
less either these fields the 
situation was satisfactory now offered. 
very large proportion the group in- 
dicated that there should more work 
all fields except social studies, profes- 
sional work and electives. 

One superintendent expressed thus: 
“We have said that every elementary 
teacher must the whole job for all 
the children her room. This means 
that every elementary teacher ought 
able teach music, art, physical edu- 
cation, health, elementary science and 
for the special fields well the 
basic subjects such reading and arith- 
metic. find, however, that even newly 
graduated teachers from Ohio teacher- 
training institutions are 
quately prepared every field ele- 
mentary instruction. Inasmuch the 
compensation elementary teachers 
more and more placing them equal 
footing with secondary teachers, 
firm conviction that they should ade- 
quately prepared teach every subject 
the elementary curriculum.” 

Please note that stressing instruc- 
tion “every subject the elementary 
curriculum.” More knowledge needed 
the teacher that she may impart more 
knowledge her pupils. 

The real significance their feeling 
regarding the elementary teacher train- 
ing program, however, came out re- 
ply the following questions: “Are 
there other fields types training 
which should brought into the pre- 
service training so, what 
would you suggest?” More than fifty 


different statements were turned 


is 

\ 


this point. general, they fall into 
few classifications. 

(1) Much greater amount time and 
attention the training teachers 
should given knowledge the 
child, his character, his individual dif- 
ferences, his physical, mental, social and 
emotional growth, his mental health and 
the special needs bright children, dull 
children, slow learners, cripples, 
should all have greater stress. 

(2) Much more time and greater em- 
phasis should placed the educa- 
tion prospective teachers human 
relations. Relations with children, fel- 
low teachers, school administrators, pa- 
trons the school, the community 
general, all need greater emphasis. 

(3) considerable number addi- 
tional areas not necessarily implied 
the pattern now use were suggested 
for content teaching material, such as: 
aeronautics, the Bible, current events, 
conservation, first aid, school law, phi- 
losophy, speech, and science. These are 
but illustrative the wide variety 
knowledges desired. 

(4) greater emphasis the theory 
and the mastery techniques, such as: 
various reading methods, operation 
visual aids, practice handling problem 
cases, program making, education 
atypical children, guidance, etc. Strange 
say, one suggested consumer edu- 
cation, making the budget organizing 
associations various types. 

(5) The development personality 
traits which apparently superintend- 
ents find teachers weak. These include 
specifically: independence, loyalty, man- 
ners, trustworthiness, etc. 
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Under the direction the philosophy 


elementary education tritely ex- 
pressed the slogan, “Educate the 
whole child,” evident that superin- 
tendents without due consideration 
what involved the preparation 
such, want the elementary teacher 
know the child, mentally, morally, so- 
cially, physically far greater degree 
than ever before. One wonders 
would not take thoroughly trained, 
experienced psychologist and psychiatrist 
really qualify. Perhaps experience 
children least through adolescence 
might give great deal the knowl- 
edge children which seems 
greatly 

Again, have individual who 
knows and experienced human rela- 
tions the extent that asked for 
means trained, experienced, social 
worker. This would require years 
preparation quite equal that neces- 
sary for competent psychologist indi- 
cated above for even cursory view 
all the fields knowledge already 
referred to. 

have command the content and 
materials for use teaching children 
which asked for would mean wider 
range information than the most en- 
thusiastic advocate general education 
ever envisages. true that foreign 
language conspicuously absent, but all 
the sciences, including astronomy, mete- 
orology, and navigation seem wanted. 
knowledge nutrition, first-aid, and 
kindred areas equal better than 
that trained nurse certainly im- 
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plied this request. Mastery the 
techniques teaching their relation- 
ship all the fields knowledge 
and all the varieties children would 
necessary meet the desires 
these administrators. 

Manifestly, the administrators and 
the public have been led want and 
expect the impossible. Neither four 
years nor twice four years could give 
the breadth knowledge and experi- 
ence necessary for developing the skills 
and abilities desired. Yet all these 
things are expected varying degrees 
school officials and patrons alike, 
the beginning teacher who has lived 
only twenty twenty-two years and 
has spent very large proportion 
that time within the schoolroom. Our 
industrial civilization, our philosophy 
home life and child labor, our theory 
child training, involving minimum 
inhibitions and frustrations, theory 
that children should develop terms 
their own wishes and interests have 
all combined make our youth 
twenty twenty-two almost wholly 
lacking the type social experiences 
with responsibility which expect the 
teacher meet successfully when she 
comes into community. 

The typical beginning elementary 
teacher only child has one 
brother sister, frequently much older 
than herself, which means that her ex- 
perience with children has been almost 
wholly with children her own age. 
She now removed eight twelve 
years more from close contact with 
children the age which she will at- 
tempt teach except that contact has 
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been provided during her teacher train- 
ing period. because this fact that 
great many are arguing for ever- 
increasing amount contact between 
the student preparing teach and ele- 
mentary children. This, necessity, 
must take time which cannot given 
even primary contact with, say 
nothing mastery of, this tremendous 
range teaching materials which 
expect the teacher have. 

not time for someone call 
halt this ever-increasing demand for 
more and more varied knowledge, for 
more and more varied skills and abilities 
the part the elementary teachers? 
Someone whose position commands the 
attention administrators and teacher 
training officials alike; someone whose 
experience and whose voiced ideas con- 
cerning the education elementary 
teachers has been sane, realistic 
that both administrators 
training officials will give earnest heed 
what said. The present demands 
scholastic competency almost all fields 
knowledge, the insistence upon prac- 
tical efficiency such varied areas 
psychology, social welfare, health, nu- 
trition, nursing, etc., all sum 
manifest impossibility the attainment 
proud. That our present graduates 
teacher training institutions have bit 
fields, that they are emotionally stable, 
socially adaptable, willing under- 
take the task they are great com- 
pliment the young people them- 
selves and the efforts the teacher 

(Continued page 427) 


Assignment for Life 


SMITH 


THE end some the courses 
teach give what call assign- 
ment for life. this for number 
for all the things the course should have 
been but was not. partly way de- 
livering own mimeographed com- 
mencement addresses and distributing 
honorary degrees authors and artists 
whom owe respect for whom 
have affection. also confession 
faith ideas and values powerful 
rivals bridge and golf. 

Alumni may not believe it, but 
for the ordinary college teacher 
believe that they exist, except 
ghosts who return occasion seeking 
drink the blood the still living, and 
failing that haunt the world into 
which they were born freshmen and 
which they died usually the age 
four—with degrees for obituary, cap and 
gown for winding sheet, and for the 
funeral oration commencement address 
loudly heralding future life which 
the orator himself has only dim belief 
and which the pall bearers (those 
methuselahs the campus world, the 
faculty) have positive scepticism. 
final assignment, therefore, serves 
tenuous confession faith the future 
life the students who pass swiftly and 
brightly through classes. 

Here, then, the assignment 
fulfil requires tuition, earns 
grades nor credits, and definitely not 


required. you, innocent by- 
stander wish take upon yourself, you 
are welcome it, and let the books fall 
where they may. 


ASSIGNMENT LIFE 


The final assignment for this course 
look and listen and read and think 
the end your days. The suggestions 
which follow are not confined the sub- 
ject the course, suspect that you 
are more interested life general 
than you have been the subject 
lectures. The suggestions are highly per- 
sonal. The books and art works men- 
tioned are not the hundred best, but 
simply some the many that have 
found interesting and that think you 
may find worth looking into. Nor does 
this assignment offer, the words 
one book digest company “an expert 
selection” which you may forthwith 
adopt “without worry effort” and 
which will “banish forever those embar- 
rassed apologies for having missed the 
important books your friends are discus- 
sing.” What say represents personal 
experience, supplemented and cor- 
rected the experience others, and 
transmuted into your own. What the 
assignment requires, therefore, not 
study the works mentioned, but 
those which you ferret out for yourselves 
and for one reason another make 
your own. 

mention fiction first, because have 
found fiction the form literature 
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closest life. Among contemporaries 
Koestler interests most. graduate 
some Europe’s worst concentration 
camps, his mind focussed the most 
pressing human issues our time. These 
are presented with vivid intensity his 
novels Darkness Noon and Arrival 
and Departure and his book essays, 
The Yogi and the Commissar. Another 
man both thought and action, Ignace 
Silone, brings his novels the under- 
ground the spirit early Christian. 
His novels are Bread and Wine, Fonta- 
The Seed Beneath Snow. 
Malraux, Frenchman and veteran 
the Spanish curtain raiser World War 
II, has made China the setting Man’s 
Fate, but the fate and hope all 
mankind that the theme this novel 
Wrath. Turning the United States, 
Richard Wright’s Native Son more 
fusion social, economic, psychological 
and moral forces they bear down upon 
single human being. Thomas Wolfe 
gives different but less authentic 
glimpse the life our continent. His 
words are excessive was his thirst for 
life, but his grasp life, especially 
Look Homeward Angel, sure. Aldous 
Huxley’s highly intellectual journey 
from ethical naturalism Point Counter 
Point mysticism Time Must Have 
Stop interesting follow. His 
Brave New World gives terrifying 
glimpse world the future 
which the mechanistic tendency to- 
day carried its logical conclusions. 
Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain, 
though rooted the past, possibly 
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the greatest novel the twentieth cen- 
tury date. 

For the greatest novelist all 
time Dostoevski, and his greatest 
novel, The Brothers Karamazov. Its 
chapter called “The Grand Inquisitor” 
itself one the great short stories 
the world. you think you believe 
humanity you call yourself Chris- 
tian, put yourself the test trying 
answer the question which raises 
and which each must answer for himself. 
When the latest detective story fails 
grip you, try Dostoevski’s Crime And 
Punishment, psychological detective 
story which the hero matches wits 
with his own soul. Don Quixote Cer- 
vantes has brought life idealist 
even more real than fantastic, and 
one whose strength, dignity and compas- 
sion are much greater than his folly 
that they outlast our laughter. Though 
years have passed since read them, 
still recall the emotional impact Emily 
Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, the sense 
brooding fate Hardy’s Tess 
the and the ethical com- 
pulsion Conrad’s Lord Jim. 

you find most contemporary drama 
bit insipid, back Aeschulus’ 
Prometheus Bound his trilogy Aga- 
memnon, The Choéphoroi and The 
Sophocles’ Oedipus The King 
Antigone; and Euripides’ The Trojan 
Women (war) the Bacchae. like all 
Chekov and partial Shaw’s 
Saint Joan. Even though Shakespeare 
has been spoiled for you school, try 
him again. Bear with him when 
botches the plot makes tedious puns. 
There one English who ever 
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approaches the magic his language, 
the keen edge his intellect, the pro- 
fusion his imagination, and the depth 
his hold human nature. Read 
Hamlet, The Tempest, Henry IV, 
and and don’t miss chance see his 
plays come life stage screen. 

like poetry you not need 
like all poetry. Start private anthology 
the poems you really like, and learn 
some them recite out loud the 
shower when driving night 
lonely roads. Make loose leaf you 
can discard the poems you outgrow. The 
poetry you studied school was top 
heavy with the Nineteenth Century. 
Branch out and sample many kinds— 
Helen Waddell’s translations Me- 
diaeval Latin Lyrics, John Donne, 
Dante’s Divine Comedy (and don’t stop 
Hell however much home there 
you may feel). But remember, the best 
poetry English Shakespeare’s 
plays and sonnets. 

Among contemporary poets 
Eliot—a poet’s poet, minor poet, and 
minor prophet—is perhaps the most 
interesting, and certainly the most in- 
fluential. Like complex music, his work 
cannot fully grasped first for 
that matter twentieth reading. Give The 
Waste Land chance sink in, that, 
when the salesman grips your hand, you 
will find yourself thinking, 


He, the young man carbuncular, arrives, 

small house agent’s clerk, with one bold 
stare, 

One the low whom assurance sits 

silk hat Bradford millionaire. 


Then you will know whether you want 
The Hollow Men, Ash 
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Wednesday and the Four Quartets. 
you find Eliot spiritually constipated you 
may prefer Robinson Jeffers, though 
sometimes suffers from the opposite 
have found some his 
shorter poems—Point Pinos and Point 
Lobos, Continent’s End—deeply mov- 
ing. 

G.I. the Pacific recently re- 
marked, “Socrates was all right, but until 
they start giving them hemlock the fel- 
lows who teach philosophy today will 
just nice boys.” You will find what 
can mean believe that “the un- 
examined life not worth living,” 
the trial and death Socrates, dra- 
matically told Plato’s dialogues, The 
Apology, Crito and Phaedo. His Repub- 
lic perhaps the best mind-opener 
philosophy. Test whatever belief 
democracy you may have against his 
ideal totalitarian state and the 
aristocracy intellect. Among contem- 
porary philosophers who write most in- 
terestingly are Whitehead, Santayana, 
Russell and John Dewey. 

Religion and sex, told, are the 
two subjects which undergraduates 
are really most interested, and well they 
may be, for connection with re- 
ligion man’s relations with the world 
and with sex his personal relations, 
that his basest betrayals 
realizations have occurred. 

you are interested religion, 
the heart it. For Christianity, read 
the Gospels. They, like Shakespeare, 
have been ruined for most people the 
ways which they are presented. Put 
aside your prejudices and with all the 
imagination and intelligence you possess 
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read them for the matchless human 
drama which they unfold. You can read 
any two them the time you would 
take see double bill the local 
theatre. For Eastern religions Bible 
the World provides authentic source 
material, does Huxley’s The Peren- 
nial Philosophy for Eastern and Western 
mysticism. William James’ Varieties 
Religious Experience remains fascina- 
ting classic the psychology religion, 
and for modern prophet one may turn 
the writings Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Though referring only religious 
love, Paul gives the thirteenth chapter 
best brief account the supreme impor- 
tance and spiritual qualities personal 
love. Theodore Reick’s Psychology 
Sex Relations straight forward con- 
temporary discussion the subject. 
Much academic psychology, con- 
vinced, part elaborate but uncon- 
scious flight from human nature. There 
type psychology, however, which 
attempts systematically the material 
permits sound the depths human 
consciousness, and which has its prac- 
tical counterpart the growing field 
psychiatry. Freud, the founding father, 
well represented The Basic Works 
Freud. Jung, who accepts Freud’s 
method and basic concept the uncon- 
scious, and unlike many who do, acknow- 
ledges it, offers more constructive ac- 
count the psyche Psychological 
Types and Modern Man Search 
his Soul. Among the many current 
variations Freud’s theme are Karen 
Horney’s Self-Analysis. 

the year two the atomic age 
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must turn every source power and 
understanding that can find. said 
that the problem the atomic bomb 
not much military political. 
may further and say that not 
much political human. Only revolu- 
tion human attitudes—a fissioning 
the human mind and heart, releasing 
their nuclear energies chain reactions 
that kindle all men everywhere—can 
cope with the new world problem. For 
primers the subject read the State 
Department Committee’s Report the 
Control Atomic Energy, and also 
One World None and John Hersey’s 
account Hiroshima which first ap- 
peared The New Yorker. 

Perhaps the central economic-political 
problem our time reconcile free- 
dom and security. democracy, com- 
munism and fascism represent three 
basic tendencies one might well read 
Mill’s essay Liberty, The Communist 
Manifesto, and Spengler’s Decline 
the West. mention Spengler not be- 
cause advocates fascism, but because 
his profound belief the inevitable 
decline Western Culture provides 
soil congenial “caesarism” fascism 
the subtlest and most persuasive type. 
Professional historians are apt dismiss 
this brilliant and influential thinker with 
shrug, but he, like Plato, provides 
test for those who are moved 
his profound and often unshakeable 
analogies, but who refuse accept his 
denial their most ultimate ideals. 

There are worlds thought and feel- 
ing and experience discovered 
architecture, painting, music and the 
other arts. The most important and 
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costly work art you are likely buy 
home, and once bought you will 
have live it. Learn understand 
the architectural revolution that tak- 
ing place today part the new 
world industry and science, and learn 
distinguish the lasting principles 
modern architecture from the slick man- 
nerisms imitative “modernistic” archi- 
tecture. Develop sound foundation for 
your personal taste studying critical 
works such Tomorrow’s House and 
magazines such the Architectural 
Forum instead falling into the arms 
Home and Garden. Above all learn 
read and criticize floor plans. 

You can more see painting 
first glance than you can understand the 
theory relativity looking for 
moment classic formula. 
You may not like Picasso, but not 
imagine that you have judged his paint- 
ings until you have seen them not only 
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with your eyes but with your feelings, 
your imagination and your understand- 
ing. Try all kinds paintings, and live 
with those you like long you con- 
tinue like them. like Cezanne, 
Greco and Giotto best, but you may start 
(though not think you will end) 
preferring Van Gogh Gaugain. 

that hath ears, let him hear. Only 
listening music again and again, 
and trying all kinds, can you develop 
your own real taste. taste runs 
Bach and Beethoven, Gregorian chants, 
Hindemith and the Kentucky Folk 
Songs sung John Jacob Niles, but 
first loves were Debussy and Brahms. 
The Oxford Companion Music 
mine sound information, and the writ- 
ings critics such Schweitzer Bach 
and Tovey Beethoven, and the many 
excellent biographies musicians, both 
aid the hearing music and are intrinsi- 
cally enjoyable. 


experience alternative that good art. The experiences 
offered bad art are not the same sort. The world not full 
people who get out The Monarch the Glen what you get out 
Tintoretto, any more than full people who get drunk 


water.—C. 
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For the Makers 


SaRAH KELLY 


Others who wept their passing such words 
echo down the years, have given 
Phrases voice our sorrow, and cry 

“O, weep for Adonais, dead!” 

lute broken,” “Ended the song,” 
makers are not spared,” abhorréd shears 
Have slit the thin spun life,” while forget 
The answers that they found grief and fear. 
The voice of. Adonais not stilled, 

Nor can until all music 

Each poet lives his remembered lines, 

And each succeeding singer shares with him 
The heritage beauty yet unspent. 


never mourn the makers until time 
Has silenced the last echo their song! 
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Literature the Southwest 


CAMPBELL 


HERE much legend, adven- 

ture, and romance the South- 
west that often called the Land 
Enchantment. Four hundred years ago 
(1540) into that part the Spanish 
Empire that call Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona and New Mexico marched the 
Coronado Expedition, seeking the Seven 
Cities Cibola, whose turrets and 
domes were said covered with gold 
and whose doors were studded with tur- 
quoise. 

The days the Spanish Conquista- 
dores have gone, but the enchantment 
lingers. Probably other region has 
influenced its writers; its literature glows 
with local color. The spirit Spanish 
adventure and romance has provided the 
theme and given color the histories, 
the romances and poetry produced 
such number that Santa vies with 
New York center literary effort. 
this, the oldest capital city North 
America—Santa was founded 1609 
—there has always been colony 
The Old Palace, for nearly three 
centuries the official residence the 
Spanish and Mexican governors, houses 
assembled manuscripts and relics 
priceless value, that are consulted 
writers from all parts the world. 

Adolf Bandelier, the acknowledged 
archeologist and ethnologist the 
Southwest, excavated the Cliff Dwell- 
ings and the communal houses the 
Indians the Rito los Frioles near 


Santa Fe, and tried reproduce the 
life those ancient people story 
entitled The Delight Makers. 

But the authors who put New Mexico 
the literary map are Mary Austin and 
Charles Fletcher Lummis. Mary Austin 
(1868-1934) was born and educated 
Illinois, but she spent most her life 
California and New Mexico. Since her 
first book, Land Little Rain, she 
has been known the interpreter the 
Southwest Desert and the Indian, native 
it. her One Smoke Stories the 
meditative elders relate tales, each one 
monial cigarette. not tale, then 
clean round-out the speaker’s experi- 
ence this Spanish-Mexican-American 
country. 

Charles Fletcher Lummis (1859- 
1928), originated the slogan “See 
America First” and taking his own 
advice, tramped across the continent 
from the Atlantic the Pacific, record- 
ing his experiences Across 
the Continent. first Lummis worked 
the Los Angeles Public Library and 
edited magazine, but the desert and 
the mountains New Mexico had 
enchanted him that returned live 
with the Indians their pueblos and 
write: Mesa, Canyon and Pueblo, Land 
Poco Tiempo, Spanish Pioneers, 
Enchanted Burro, and many other 
stories, all delightful reading. the 
burro, Lummis said, “The burro slow, 
but more sure than the End. Without 
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him civilization would have died out 
the land sun, silence and adobe.” 

Among the poets who linger Santa 
Witter Bynner, well-known in- 
terpreter the atmosphere the 
Southwest, eg. Jade Mountain, Eden 
Tree. touched his contemporary 
writers, book epigrams, entitled, 
Pins for Wings. Haniel Long, who was, 
earlier, instructor the Carnegie In- 
stitute Technology Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, now lives Santa and 
writes both prose and poetry. His latest 
book Pinon Country, one series 
books the less known regions our 
country. Pinon Country New Mexico. 
One Haniel Long’s earlier books, 
terlinear Cabeza Vaca contains 
passage that applicable the ex- 
periences many our soldiers 
desert lands that quote it, 


the capacity survive depends 
upon courage spirit accept one’s fate. 
Possibly, also, danger can real benefit 
the physical man. Cabeza Vaca was 
remarkably flexible; had what seems 
unlimited courage, unlimited strength. 
him life, itself, was not different from hard- 
ship and danger. Life was these things, and 
they are what made life good.” 


One the books come out 
the Southwest Ernie Pyle’s Brave 
Men, for was his home 
querque, New Mexico, that this corre- 
spondent whose column had run 310 
newspapers, put his reports into book 
form. While Ernie Pyle was the 
Sicilian Front, lived for awhile with 
the 120th Engineers the bulk whom 
were part the old New Mexico out- 
fit, most whom were lost Bataan. 
said, “It was good find somebody 
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who had lived within sight own 
picket fence the Mesa. large per- 
centage the battalion spoke Spanish. 
Their folks occasionally sent them cans 
chili and peppers, and then they had 


minor feast.” 


December 1863, New Mexico was 
cut two and the western half was or- 
ganized Arizona. Erna Fergusson 
Our Southwest published 1940, 
all the region acquired from Mexico, 
“Uncle Sam’s Southwest” because 
the part the United States Army took 
guarding the Border, protecting the 
settlers, and subduing the warlike 
tribes. Her book authentic, read- 
able history the region. 

Two subjects have occupied the lit- 
erary men Arizona—the Indians, and 
the Missionaries. Frank Lockwood, 
professor the University Arizona 
Tucson, has told thrilling tales 
both Indians and Missionaries 
“Pioneer Days Arizona.” said: 


“The soldier and the padre marched 
side side, the one horseback; the 
other foot; the one burnished armor; 
with sword and helmet; the other 
rough gray robe, bare-headed, carrying the 
crucifix. But the zeal the priest ever out- 
ran the greed the cavalier.” 


Frank Lockwood tells the story 
“Old Bill Williams” for whom the sta- 
tion the Santa Railroad Main 
Line the Grand Canyon named. 
interesting story this old trapper, 
half truth, half mystery. said 
have been Methodist preacher 
Missouri before became trapper 
Arizona, where 1849, his dead body 


1947] 


was found old camp, high 
the mountains. 

There are any number stories about 
Billy, Kid, and other thrilling tales 
the Wild West type. 

Clarence Buddington Kelland whose 
short stories are published the Satur- 
day Evening Post, has written the story 
Old Tucson that was made into 
popular movie some years ago. 

Sharlot Hall lives Prescott and has 
expressed her feeling for the Southwest 
volume poems, Cactus and Pine 
published 1910. She gallant wo- 
man, worthy monument Arizona. 
Then there are many attempts de- 
scribe the Grand Canyon Arizona. One 
the most beautiful William Allen 
White. There Honore Willsie’s story 
The Enchanted Canyon, and Willa 
Cather’s Song the Lark, both au- 
thors who not live Arizona but 
have felt the spell its enchantment. 
Priestley, the English novelist, 
playwright, and critic, spent some time 
Arizona obtain local color. his 
Midnight the Desert wrote: 


“In the silence, slowly picking way, 
thought about this Arizona Country. The 
new World! seemed the oldest 
country had ever seen, the real antique 
land, first cousin the moon. Brown, bony, 
sapless like old man’s hand, offers 
broad view what happening the 
solar system particular reference 
Man. But has magnificent routine. 
The early mornings winter are cold, very 
fresh and pure. Then under the burning 
noons, the red cardinals and the bluebirds 
among the cottonwoods nature 
had turned outrageously symbolic. The 
afternoons are simply 
and aromatic air. But sunset the land 
throws pink summits and saw-toothed 
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ridges amethyst, and there are miracles 
fire the sky, Night uncovers two 
million more stars than you had ever seen 
before, and the planets are not points but 
globes.” 


Here Mr. Priestley’s comment Ne- 
vada: 


who under the impression 
that the world becoming too crowded 
should move into Nevada. Except Boulder 
Dam. And worth traveling weeks 


Oklahoma was organized ter- 
ritory 1890 and was admitted the 
Union 1907 the 46th state. Over 
night Oklahoma became the most cos- 
mopolitan section the United States. 
Every country, every state were repre- 
sented the army that entered and 
took possession the land that had be- 
longed the Indians. The Panhandle 
Oklahoma sought, unsuccessfully, 
organize separate state called “Cimar- 
ron.” This attempt the subject 
novel Edna Ferber and moving 
picture, both called Cimarron, neither 
very acceptable the people Okla- 
homa. 

Oklahoma there are many talented 
men and women who take great pride 
writing about the history and the 
people their state. Campbell, 
under the nom-de-plume “Stanley Ves- 
tal” has written the classic the region, 
The Old Santa Trail. Some his 
other books are: Sitting Bull, Kit Carson 
and Dobe Walls. Another popular Okla- 
homa writer, Marquis James, won the 
Pulitzer Prize for biography 1938, 
with his Andrew Jackson. Angie Dobo 
the winner the 1944 Alfred 
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Knopf Fellowship History for her 
Prairie City, the story typical Okla- 
homa town. Will Rogers, descendant 
the Cherokee Indians, was born 
Oologah, Oklahoma, and was cow- 
puncher before became star the 
Ziegfield Follies and the cinema. 
the author seven books homely 
philosophy. 

“Oklahoma” the biggest hit Broad- 
way, came out the Southwest. 
musical version Green Grow the 
Lilacs, play Lynn Riggs, who grew 
Oklahoma and whose play pre- 
sents the lusty flavor the plains the 
days the early settlers. The title comes 
from one songs Curly 
McCain, the cowboy, “Green grow the 
lilacs, all sparkling with dew.” The 
Theatre Guild staged the play 1939, 
but ran for only five weeks. Then 
1943, the Theatre Guild presented the 
musical play Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein first entitled The 
Cherokee Strip, but when the play 
opened Broadway, was known 
“Oklahoma” and was received en- 
chanting musical show, singing the 
American spirit, showing the American 
landscape, and receiving the Pulitzer 


Award. 


the days when Texas was part 
the Spanish Empire, Herbert Bolton 
has written Spanish Explorers the 
Southwest and Spanish Borderland. Both 
books treat the explorations the 
Spanish Josiah Gregg, 
his Commerce the Prairies (1844) 
has good account life the plains 
Texas the early days. Frank Dobie, 
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who the prime mover the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, has written: The 
Road San Jacinto, Apache Gold and 
Yagui Silver and Coronado’s 
This last named book recounts the vain 
search many men for the lost mines 
the Southwest. For those who like 
read about Texas Cowboys, there are Cat- 
tle Brands, and Log the Cowboy 
Andy Adama, Riders the Rio Grande 
Glenn Balch, Saddle Songs and Rid- 
ers the Stars Herbert Knibbs. Cow 
Country, Cowboys, North and South and 
Lone Cowboy all Will James, the 
writer and illustrator Montana. 

The Sea Grass recent book 
Conrad Richter. short but power- 
ful story pioneer days Texas when 
Jim Brewster ruled over empire 
grass and cattle. those days the 
est article the territory was woman, 
and when Lutie Cameron came from St. 
Louis marry Colonel Brewster, she 
created sensation. 

Life Texas has furnished the theme 
for good many writers who were not 
native the Lone Star State, but who 
lingered there for time. The romantic 
Irishman, Mayne Reid, used Texas 
legend for the subject his Headless 
Horseman. William Sidney Porter, 
known Henry, drifted into Texas 
from his home North Carolina 
1882. lived ranch where 
worked bookkeeper, and Austin 
where worked bank. Many 
his short stories have 
ground. Some Katherine Anne Por- 
ter’s short stories Pale Horse, Pale 
Rider and Flowering Judas have Texas 
settings. 

account the literature the 


Southwest would complete without 
mention the cowboy songs. very 
fine collection has been made John 
Lomax the University Texas, 
and dedicated Theodore Roosevelt 
who, letter appreciation Pro- 
fessor Lomax, said: 


“You have done work emphatically 
worth doing, and one which should appeal 
the people all our country, yet par- 
ticularly the people the West and 
Southwest.” 


For time “Home the Range” 
was the most popular song the air. 


negro saloon keeper San Antonio 
gave the music Oscar Fox who 
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published this song after had remained 
quite unnoticed for many years Cow- 
boy Songs. 

Even read about the Southwest 
casts spell those who have seen the 
purple mountain tops, the desert sands 
which yuccas hold their stalks 
white flowers, called the “candles the 
Lord,” have looked the canyons filled 
with the autumn gold the aspen 
trees, have visited the pueblos, enjoyed 
the fiestas, the rodeos, the ranches—the 
Grand Canyon marvelous beyond de- 
scription, the Death Valley—all these 
the writers the Southwest have used 
enchant their readers. 


GROWING PROBLEM ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 416) 


training institutions. question seriously 
those who develop the philosophy 
education which calls for such exten- 
sive program both knowledge and 
skill. not entirely feasible con- 
ceive educational system which 
can furnish the elementary teacher 
the supplementary services welfare 
workers, physicians, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, nurses, nutritionists, etc., and 
thereby make available for the education 
children better program than can 
possibly have endeavoring get the 
elementary teacher function all 


these areas? course, such program 
would cost more money. Most certainly, 
the various individuals and their efforts 
would need closely correlated into 
the common learning problem situation. 
But, have not the intelligence and 
wisdom devise such procedure and 
the public has not the understanding 
provide for financially, see it, 
are headed for ever-increasing degree 
superficiality and continuing dearth 
good elementary teachers because the 
most intelligent young people will not 
undertake the impossible task which 
demanded them. 


not the man who has too little, but the man who craves more, that 
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Places 


UTTERBACK 


Samarkand and Hongkong, 
Rangoon and Singapore, 


Distance has been vanquished, 


Till they’re neighbors—right next door. 


wish could believe that, 
But they still seem far me, 

And the world looks mighty big and wide 
From the hills Tennessee! 


The train roars down the valley, 
And the planes fly thro’ the air, 

And have the strangest longing 
Just follow anywhere! 


Bangkok and Istanbul, 
Calcutta and Shanghai, 

say them while I’m shelling peas, 
hanging clothes dry. 


I’ve been Nashville once twice, 
When the State Fair was on, 

And went Lookout Mountain— 
That’s far have gone. 


But those strange, exotic places 
know never see, 

voyage there within myself, 
And live vicariously! 


Baghdad and Lebanon, 
Baku and Mandalay, 

They sing song within heart, 
Throughout the work-filled day! 
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The Educational Philosophy 
John Dewey 


“Changing the Self Emotion and Idea” 


XISTENCE precarious the essen- 
tial idea Dewey’s philosophy. 
The very nature life struggle for 
security indifferent, unstable world. 
Man’s perception this fact has led 
two distinct modes seeking certainty. 
One these modes adjustment 
self toward the powers forces which 
control all things; the other the more 
immediate pursuit mastery over en- 
vironment through the exercise one’s 
own resources. The second “the meth- 
changing the world through action, 
the other the method changing 
the self emotion and former 
paper Forum, January, 
1947) was concerned with “changing 
the world through action” relates 
education. The present article under- 
takes examine Dewey’s treatment 
education from the angle changing the 

These two aspects living should not 
(it seems this writer) regarded 
mutually exclusive independent 
one another. Change self condi- 
tion becoming competent control; 
changes wrought the world condition 
changes self. The emphasis different 
the two cases, however. 


Quest for Certainty, New York: 
Minton, Balch Co., 1929. 


First all should noted that, 
whichever the two modes adjust- 
ment may considered, the objective 
education, the Dewey scheme 
thought, security certainty posi- 
tion. Stated negatively, definitely not 
the development self personality. 
With that qualification, can see, 
the two great historic modes man’s 
struggle for existence, bases for two 
phases education. not asserted 
that Dewey himself lets two types 
education flow forth from his premise. 
has expanded only one type edu- 
cation. Insofar “the method chang- 
tional theory, entirely incidental 
“the method changing the world 
through action.” The latter the su- 
perior way promoting security, and 
therefore the dominant factor af- 
fecting education. 

reading educational literature one 
prone assume that terms are used 
the manner the man the street. 
When one reads philosophy, however, 
must note carefully the connotations 
terms they are employed the writer 
following. simple word like 
may mean quite different things 
different philosophers. follows that 
when philosophical writer, Dewey for 
example, writes about education, one 
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does well ask whether terms are used 
with everyday meanings; particularly 
when that writer professes, does 
Dewey, regard his total philosophy 
and his educational theory one, does 
become advisable inquire into his 
use key words. 


Does Dewey employ the term “self” 
the unsophisticated manner? Hardly. 
Yet should pointed out once that 
completely spiritualistic conception 
the self. The very existence rich 
“mythology” the soul, self, mind 
ground for believing that there must 
something (although not some thing) 
fundamental toward which such terms 
point, but that not all say that the 
common, everyday ideas about the self 
are the proper direction for the pointing. 
illustrate: 


Some bodies have soul some con- 
spicuously have fragrance, color, and solid- 
ity. make this statement call at- 
tention properties that characterize these 
bodies, not import mysterious non- 
natural entity force. But the idio- 
matic non-doctrinal use the word soul 
retains sense the realities concerned. 
say emphatically particular person 
that has soul great soul not 
utter platitude, applicable generally all 
human beings. expresses the conviction 
that the man woman question has 
marked degree qualities sensitive, rich 
and coordinated participation all the 
situations life. Thus works art, music, 
poetry, painting, architecture have soul, 


Experience and Nature, pp. 293-94. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1926. 

261. 


while others are dead, 

The vague and mysterious properties 
assigned mind and matter, the very con- 
ceptions mind and matter traditional 
thought, are ghosts walking underground. 
Nothing but unfamiliarity stands 
the way thinking both mind and 
matter different characters natural 
events, which matter 
sequential order, and mind the order 
their meanings their logical connections 
and 

The idea that matter, life and mind 
represent separate kinds Being 
doctrine that springs, many philosophic 
errors have sprung, from substantiation 
eventual functions.‘ 


That last sentence epitomizes Dewey 
point view that relevant: ob- 
serve nature experience functioning 
particular manner; account for 
hypothesize special something 
which supposed perform the func- 
tion; the name the function becomes 
attached the hypothetical something; 
thus get myths, animisms, personifi- 
cations, souls, minds, selves, gods, all 
unnecessarily. Now apply this the self 
particular. See the situation the 
words competent commentator: 


particular the self, with which 
Dewey had such deep concern 1886, 
that now bent ruling out court. 
There are concrete attitudes, habits, 
desires, ideas and ignorance; but there 
ego behind these 1894, 
then, see that Dewey has repudiated 
completely both the shadow and substance 
soul psychology. will have nothing 
more with active self, knower 
effective agent will; nor does 
see any need for the passive self, preserved 
Calkins, the unique ground ex- 
perience. aware oneself merely 
part the total circuit awareness. 


: 
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person carrier and locus 


comments Allport’s statement 
(just quoted), Dewey has uttered the 
following reiterations his position: 


obliged admit what says 
about the absence adequate theory 
personality. desire cut loose from 
the influence older 
theories about the nature the unity and 
stability the personal self (regarded 
peculiar kind substantial stuff), failed 
show how natural conditions provide 
for integrated and potentially equilibrated 
personality 

occasioned the need for advancing some 
theory the phenomena ordinarily called 
mental psychological which the 
“subject,” “mind,” “knower,” mot (as 
have held not) original separate 
entity set over against objects and the 


follows from all this, course, that 
when Dewey talks changing the self 
wise means development re- 
direction any kind spiritual entity. 
some complex form reaction which 
itself one the forms into which ex- 
perience has been molded, and which 
the word has become attached. 
often hear, that education continuous 
reconstruction experience; education 
experience which will function 
changed self, well experience which 


Allport, W., Schilpp, editor, The 
Philosophy John Dewey, pp. 268-69. Evans- 
ton: Northwestern University, 1939. 

*The Quest for Certainty, 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 
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will function action control the 
world. proceed the assumption 
that, for Dewey, the self simply 
form which experience functions. 
With such definition the nature the 
self, there is, course, compelling 
reason for regarding development self 
the ultimate objective education. 
Educationally considered, personality 
has been dethroned. 


The method changing the self 
emotion and idea most explicitly op- 
erative within the field appreciation, 
which includes religious feeling. Inas- 
much Dewey has himself referred 
this method having with “an 
attempt propitiate the powers which 
environ him (man) and determine his 
reference religious rites, 
apology needed for now directing 
attention Dewey’s analysis the re- 
ligious attitude. This has worked out 
monograph entitled Common 

Dewey would prefer not speak 
religion, finding nothing common the 
many religions men justify sum- 
ming them all under the general term 
“religion.” There are religions; they are 
all concrete and specific and various. 
Dewey the significance religion 
set beliefs; finds belief com- 
mon all religions, and hence balks 
the generic term. possible gen- 
eralize about the religious attitude, how- 
ever. may expressed experienced 
relation religion, but not in- 
herent that religion. That is, the re- 
ligious attitude not exclusively the at- 
tendant religions; may appear 
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anyone’s relation any type activity. 

The changes self that constitute the 
type adjustment which Dewey will- 
ing call the religious attitude are 


inclusive and deep seated. re- 
not this and that want relation 
this and that condition our surround- 
ings, but pertain our being its entirety. 
Because their scope, this modifica- 
through any amount vicissitude cir- 
cumstances, internal and 
composing and harmonizing the various 
elements our being such that, spite 
changes the special conditions that sur- 
round us, these conditions are also ar- 
ranged, settled, relation us, This at- 
titude includes note submission. But 
voluntary, not externally imposed; and 
voluntary something more than 
mere Stoical resolution endure unper- 
turbed throughout the buffetings for- 
tune. more outgoing, more ready and 
glad, than the latter attitude, and 
more active than the 

Any activity pursued behalf 
ideal and against obstacles and spite 
threats personal loss because convic- 
tion its general and enduring values 
religious 

The attitude taken often that men 
living indifferent and hostile world 
and issuing blasts defiance. religious 
attitude, however, needs the sense con- 
nection man, the way both depend- 
ence and support, with the enveloping 
world that the imagination feels uni- 
verse. Use the words “God” and “di- 
vine” convey the union actual with 
ideal may protect man from sense 
isolation and from consequent despair 


Incorporated into these three quoted 
statements are three characteristics the 


Common Faith, pp. 16-17. 
27. 
53. 
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religious attitude, stated now reverse 
order: (1) fosters sense our de- 
pendence upon, and our essential unity 
with, the rest the universe; (2) 
takes cognizance ideal ends, and sup- 
ports action their behalf; (3) con- 
tributes the permanent structure the 
self. These three could jointly re- 
garded something the nature 
Dewey’s basic concept the instability, 
uncertainty, changefulness, indifference 
the world. For they suggest char- 
acter oneness for the universe, con- 
tinuity purpose the affairs the 
world, self that more than tempo- 
rary form functioning experience. The 
total movement the description veers 
off toward the idealistic conception 
existence manner and degree 
not always found Dewey’s utterances. 
Furthermore, the complaisance mani- 
fested suggesting that “God” use- 
ful term condones, appears con- 
done, the personalization situation 
which Dewey has insisted impersonal. 

The values the attitude that Dewey 
denominates “religious” are evident, 
most assuredly, those who cannot 
satisfied with the restriction the term 
those values. pertinent point 
out that Dewey would extend the re- 
ligious experience, defined himself, 
“ever wider there con- 
tinuing necessity “changing the self 
emotion and idea.” Some have failed 
take much note this appreciation. 
That because Dewey has laid much 
more emphasis “the method chang- 
ing the world through action.” The lat- 
ter method appears Dewey have 
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suffered from historic depreciation, 
and knight-errant the idea its 
restoration rightful place. doing 
depreciates religion, reducing from 
one the two great modes adjust- 
ment the position quality ex- 
perience. 

Because the religious experience 
quality which may realized any 
kind activity (as Dewey sees it), 
follows that the development religi- 
ous consciousness may take place any 
educative involves be- 
soul element the events everyday 
experience, the arousing the soul ele- 
ment the self, soul and self already 
defined. 

Does the development this religious 
consciousness serve instrumental func- 
tions, the religious quality experi- 
ence end itself? Dewey’s own 
statement, was originally held that 
appeals world-governing powers 
might serve the function furthering 
security. has discarded particular re- 
ligious performances, but retained the 
instrumental idea respect religious 
feeling. But its instrumental value 
low justify its subordination ac- 
tion means security. 


This thought can made clearer 
changing the direction inquiry, hold- 
ing the main topic, however. one 
passage Dewey has linked together arith- 
metic and poetry. The passage rele- 

Democracy and Education, 281. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1916. 


282. 
pp. 
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vant our present theme. 


poetry that some place and some time 
its own account—just enjoyable experi- 
ence, short. not, then when the 
time and place come for used 
just that much 

take something which seems 
the opposite pole (from science), like 
poetry, the same sort statement applies. 
may that, the present time, its 
chief value the contribution makes 
the enjoyment leisure. But that may 
represent degenerate condition rather 
than anything necessary. any case 
may said that education which does 
not succeed making poetry resource 
the business life well its leisure, 
has something the matter with it—or else 
the poetry artificial 

may questioned whether some 
the present pedagogical interest the 
matter values studies not either 
excessive else too narrow. other 
times, the reaction against useless lumber 
seems have gone the extent suppos- 
ing that subject topic should taught 
unless some quite definite future utility can 
pointed out those making the course 
study the pupil himself, unmindful 
the fact that life its own excuse for 

These sentences leave one just trifle 
The issue does not seem 
have been fully resolved. One gains the 
impression that, while poetry, represen- 
tative the great arts, can justified 
terms its contribution life, yet, after 
all, that secondary purpose poetry, 
somewhat immature purpose, the real 
primary value poetry consisting 
its instrumental uses; other words, 
its applicability action. Dewey’s stat- 
ure has not been increased such ut- 
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terances. seems abandon his major 
contention that the reality present 
existence the only reality there is, and 
looking, inconsistently and unprag- 
matically, for suspected value 
realized future times, some far off 
happy day when learn how esti- 
mate the practical goods implicit fine 
arts. other words, fine arts should 
someday become practical arts. Dewey’s 
philosophy does not adequately care for 
the fact the fine arts; the attempt 
bring them into subjection that phi- 
losophy not eminently successful. 


Apply these statements the problem 
religion. fair inference that the 
religious experience (in the Dewey 
sense) offers satisfaction that has some 
worth its own right. But that not 


its true function. The religious experi- 


ence must serve practical purposes, 
other and more direct ways than those 
inner satisfaction. The self not ac- 
corded such status justifies our regard- 
ing self-satisfaction important ob- 
jective. Security against the uncertain 
winds existence the real objective 
whatever effort make, and such 
security not materially furthered 
the fine arts, far can now see. 
That equally true religion. 

Dewey’s further treatment art 
some the characteristics religion ap- 
pear. For example, art not specialized 


kind experience which can best pro- 


Art Experience, 10. New York: Min- 
ton, Balch Co., 1934. 


May 


moted isolating from the general 
run events. Art for art’s sake part 
the “compartmental conception the 
fine arts.” Dewey desires 


indicate that theories art which 
isolate art and its appreciation placing 
them realm their own, disconnected 
from other modes experience, are not in- 
herent the subject matter, but arise be- 
cause specifiable extraneous 

art strain experience rather 


There is, furthermore, aesthetic ex- 
perience that relation between actuality 
and ideality already noted funda- 
mental the religious attitude. 


bility ideality, the old and the new, ob- 
jective material and personal response, the 
individual and the universal, surface and 
depth, sense and meaning, are integrated 
experience which they are all trans- 
figured from the significance that belongs 
them when isolated 

After all, even though “spiritual” and 
“material” are separated and set opposi- 
tion one another, there must condi- 
tions through which the ideal capable 
embodiment and realization—and this 
fundamentally, that “matter” signifies. 
and therefore realizable, union material 
and ideal, there 


There are these similarities between 
the religious consciousness and the art ex- 
perience, but would quite erroneous 
suspect that Dewey identifies the one 
with the other. Certain differentiations 
treatment need noted. 

respect art consciousness, Dewey 
gives attention the artist, the worker 
who orders the actual, the material, 
suggest the ideal. the case the 
religious attitude, one might expect 


Ibid., 297. 


find interpolation priest evangelist 
counterpart artist. However, 
Dewey makes study the one who, 
respect religious emotions, suc- 
ceeds embodying the ideal the actual 
such expert manner assist the lay- 
man his pursuit the experience. 

Furthermore, Dewey makes definite 
use the word “art” general term 
refer art products. Grant that the 
art experience can aroused great 
variety situations, nevertheless there 
are certain specific products which earn 
the designation “works art.” Were 
one parallel this the field the 
religious attitude, one would anticipate 
recognition particular orderings the 
material embody suggest the ideal 
such wise facilitate oncoming 
the religious attitude. That is, there 
would easily discoverable settings 
rites distinctively provocative the re- 
ligious moment experience. Dewey 
overlooks this whole picture the de- 
liberate inducement the religious at- 
titude, while aware the case 
the art experience. 

his original description “the 
method changing the self emotion 
and idea,” Dewey related attempts 
propitiate controlling powers, and ex- 
panded point out relationship be- 
tween certain types behavior treat- 
ment materials (which may called 
sacrifices, worship, rites, ceremonies) 
the one hand, and, the other hand, 
certain inner experiences submissive- 
ness, dependence, adoration, and the like. 
That is, recognizes the historic fact 
that religious attitudes have been re- 
garded related certain forms 
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overt behavior and certain concrete 
situations, his own more sophisticated 
view the religious attitude seen 
the concomitant any kind activity, 
apparently more closely associated 
with acts worship, with institutions 
designed facilitate worship, than 
other acts other institutions. 

Dewey notes the service the artist’s 
product the form music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, connection 
with the inception religious feeling, 
but the religious feeling always 
incidental position merely flare 
the course activity having some other 
intention. Were admit that there 
are specific kinds situations which are 
characteristically competent arouse 
the religious attitude, these situations 
controllable human agents (priests 
and evangelists), then must recognize 
objective aspect the religious con- 
sciousness addition its quality 
inner experience. This all issues from 
the interpretation “God” name for 
quality life rather than for spiritual 
being. 

should seem that too much atten- 
tion has been given the topic re- 
ligion this phase the discussion 
education, must realized that that 
results from Dewey’s direct reference 
one two commonly recognized 
modes seeking security. have en- 
deavored consider religion phase 
the whole problem appreciation. 
Reason has beén found for thinking that 
Dewey subordinates religious conscious- 
ness appreciation fine arts gen- 
eral. And the whole area fine arts 
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incidental the area ways acting 
through the medium practical arts. 
That because there objective be- 
yond self-protection against the uncer- 
tainties the natural world, objec- 
tive life, objective education. 

Art primarily form action, ac- 
tion directed toward security. Dewey’s 
treatment poetry, for example, sup- 
ports this assertion. There is, consequent- 
ly, need demand educative 
process relation art that will differ 
materially from the activity type edu- 
cation general. Dewey would doubt- 
less agree with Herbert Muller: 


Watch the individual scientist and the 
individual artist work, and they look 
more alike than either like any other 
worker, The artist, too, ceaseless ex- 
perimenter, and his artistry rigorous 
discipline scientific inquiry. The whole 
process genuine creation enquiry, 
exploration, trial, and reconstruc- 
tion 


religious type Dewey has dissociated 
from any particular kind activity 


Yale Review, vol. December, 1941, 
281. 
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make clear that incidence the 
religious feeling largely fortuitous, 
and that education for still more 
remotely by-product education for 
action than the case art apprecia- 
tion. 

This failure Dewey take advan- 
tage the opportunity made for 
himself become the apostle 
improved method educating for ap- 
preciation hard comprehend. be- 
lieve that all education one type 
generalize with vengeance. Retri- 
bution takes the form our conscious- 
ness the limited character his phi- 
losophy education. 

Pestalozzi his day sponsored the 
“object method” teaching, ushering 
new era. Herbart rendered great serv- 
ice anlyzing the process assimilating 
ideas. Objective psychologists have made 
great strides portraying the mechanics 
habit formation. Dewey has added 
the best-to-date application the scien- 
tific method the whole field prob- 
lem-solving. still remains for some 
great innovator deal competently with 
the appreciative reactions. Dewey has 
missed his own cue. 


All who have anything with government know that the 
best administrative arrangements are futile unless they are supported 
underlying foundation beliefs and principles held common 
with the people. These common values can only come from education 
its broadest sense. are have world community, must 
search out and develop the ideas hold common with others. 
SECRETARY STATE WILLIAM BENTON 


Shall Discard Grammar? 


Witson 


HALL abandon the time-honored 
study grammar? Grammar, 
are told, though was one the ancient 
trivium, has suffered sea-change, and 
prime importance. “formal” study, 
dull routine, tangential the 
problem good speech and good writ- 
ing, matter memorizing traditional 
without present significance 
arbitrary rules without practical resi- 
due the student’s learning. Speech 
and language, are reminded, are sub- 
ject laws evolution, kind “wave 
the future” that body teachers 
handbooks can stay; and hence gram- 
mar pathetic King Canute vainly 
waving useless wand and muttering 
old wives’ imprecations against the tide. 

The critics grammar propose every- 
thing from its total abandonment its 
retention advanced subject for 
few specialists| The most popular phras- 
ing the attack, however, has been that 
should give “formal grammar,” 
and teach “functional” language, since 
speak not the book rules but 
the habits acquired social inter- 
course and everyday, practical com- 
munication. One will search far, 
true, for completely satisfactory defini- 
tion this difference, for textbook 
which clearly discriminates between the 
two approaches. Nevertheless, this 
verbal distinction which has carried most 
weight the revaluation the place 
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grammar the past two decades. 

College freshmen often approach 
grammar with misgivings and irrational 
fears like nothing much those un- 
resolved anxieties which are the business 
psychoanalysts. Floating fears fail- 
ure appear settle upon and cluster 
about the subject grammar, until for 
many looms the one horrendous 
obstacle academic achievement and its 
economic rewards. The fact that many 
these same students are discovered later 
have similar difficulties with other 
sciences does not seem the moment 
relevant observation. The point that 
grammar frightens them, and difficult 
for them; ergo, let abandon it. Yet, 
curiously enough, grammar once 
regarded subject which they 
“should” have had grade and high 
school, and yet one which unfair 
requirement for college degree. 

Assuming that these students fears 
have about them something the ir- 
rational, would follow that should 
look for causes not understood the 
victim the Two major causes 
may suggested: (1) the student suf- 
fered early childhood from too 
rigorous insistence arbitrary rules, 
not comprehended then the child, 
and therefore assumed still in- 
comprehensible; and (2) the student 
does not possess, did not possess 
that earlier date, sufficient analytic, 
classifying and abstracting ability ap- 
preciate how “rules” are arrived at, 
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how they might have useful bearing 
his daily speech needs. 

Every human being likes know 
what doing and why; for purely 
aimless purely routine activity un- 
settling and irritating. Unfortunately, 
there are teachers grammar who make 
appear just that kind activity. Here 
are the exercises and the rules the 
book. Just memorize them, and don’t 
ask why. Here are some artificial and 
meaningless sentences from which 
select examples. Play the game you 
won’t get the reward. Yet the imagina- 
tive child may attack these feeble shad- 
ows meaningful sentences would 
reading his reader, symbols some 
action some significance some plot. 
“John threw the ball James.” “Henry 
ran the house the corner.” Each 
new fragment plot demands tiny 
act visualisation imagery, sketch 
dramatization, that each time dis- 
sipated its inconsequence and its ir- 
relevancy its real function, which 
Unable grasp the generalizing pur- 
pose behind the exercise, the child may 
end being bewildered and frustrated. 
has expended intellectual energy; 
that knows. And tired con- 
sequence the effort; but the reward 
escapes him. 

Add this bewilderment the teach- 
er’s frequent irritability the child’s 
apparent lack interest this perform- 
ance, and you have the stage well set 
for conditioning toward dislike the 
whole subject. may, from our adult 
vantage point, see that part the 
teacher’s irritability arises from abso- 
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lutist approach grammar; for, like 
any other absolute too soon accepted, 
grammatical absolutes are source 
irritation when fluid world and fluid 
language will not conform the minu- 
tiae the rulings. Many grade school 
and high school teacher unhappy about 
grammar because, deep down, she 
aware that she departed too far from 
the routine exercises, she, too, would 
loss for rational explanation. 
But cannot expect the child under- 
stand this dual attack upon his compla- 
cency; nor must wonder the total 
end result far from satisfactory. 
Again, touch cautiously upon the 
often unadmitted fact that certain per- 
centage children may never may 
but slowly reach past the concrete the 
abstractions imposed such subjects 
algebra grammar. Give college 
freshmen list 100 words for defini- 
tion, the first half purely concrete 
nature, the second half purely abstract 
words. The differences between students 
the first level will slight (aside 
from unfamiliar occupational terms) 
but the second level, students may 
range from the five ninety-five per- 
cent success. Nor this astonishing. 
High school algebra not likely meet 
with much understanding from child 
eight ten, for the abstract and 
demand kind maturation not yet 
accomplished. But this reason for 
abandoning algebra and geometry 
toto, nor even for abandoning the pres- 
ent infiltrations algebra, geometry, 
physics chemistry into the grade 
school level terms which the imma- 
ture child may hope grasp and enjoy. 


Some more sensitive pedagogical 
nerve may touched the further 
assertion that the inability many 
teen-age child reach the level 
scientific abstraction, classification and 
inductive techniques, reason for 
abandoning the high school college 
curriculum the sciences mathe- 
matics. must perforce recognize 
differences ability, and the fact that 
the higher levels intellectual activity 
are not within the reach all. must, 
complex, machine-age society, seek 
out those who can adult skills 
and comprehensions, nor can afford 
the waste retarding the superior. The 
same arguments would seem apply 
the analysis and examination lan- 
guage. 

However, the above not much 
consideration some the attacks upon 
grammar. may summarize saying 

teaching the early grades may 
have conditioned the college freshman 
grammar, and that limited abil- 
handle analysis and classification 
handicap the slower student 
grammar mathematics the natu- 
proof that grammar should studied, 
but only recognition some weak links 
the proposal that grammar should 
abandoned because may dull for- 
bidding difficult for many students. 
Certainly, could find its useful- 
ness and better presentation its con- 
tent, grammar might still serve the 
needful processess education. 
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Grammar the science the ele- 
ments language, words and groups 
words, their inflections, their syntactical 
relations, and their functions. not, 
per se, more difficult nor more easy than 
any other science which classifies its ele- 
ments into some systematic terminology 
for better examination. Like geology, 
may study faint remnants the dis- 
tant past, may examine living proc- 
esses. Like botany, may give broad 
terms minute subdivisions. Like chem- 
istry, may employ arbitrarily chosen 
symbols for efficiency, and get beyond 
the understanding the casual observer. 
short, grammar happens sci- 
ence the phenomena speech, rather 
than one the phenomena rocks 
plants chemical is, 
therefore, just legitimate study 
any other, either simplified terms for 
the tyro, complex terms for the 
specialist. Like physics chemistry, 
has claim for least some attention 
from all who consider themselves 
some degree educated. Again, like any 
other area study, questions may 
raised how early the educational 
program may appear, how best may 
presented, how intensively shall 
pursued the college curriculum. 

Grammar, however, has about 
special utilitarian flavor. all speak 
and write. For this reason, may seem 
imperative many persons that some 
knowledge speech and 
should part everyone’s equip- 
ment, since speech both measure 
social standing and tool for practical 
action. know that child’s habits 
speech are formed early, and are 
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difficult change, once the pattern 
set. worry about this, pedagogically 
and socially, and feel that important 
fact should merit special attention from 
parents, from the earliest grades, and 
from the college teacher. Thus the prob- 
lem, once admitted, becomes now one 
how best attack it. 

Since frequent contact with good 
language the first and best means 
acquiring language proficiency, 
sometimes said that such natural instruc- 
tion not grammar, per se; that is, 
not “formal” grammar. Neither, 
course, can our chance keeping house- 
hold accounts called “formal” mathe- 
matics, nor the farmer’s daily 
“formal” ecology. For the systema- 
tization such actiivties that call sci- 
ence; and the method organization 
and generalization that makes for formal 
study. One speaks without daily thought 
about grammar, true, just one 
eats without necessarily being skilled 
dietician. Yet advance such obvious 
comment argument against the 
teaching grammar seems childlike 
performance. Unexamined habit any 
area activity not confused with 
systematic skill knowledge. 

Thus “formal” grammar means 
more than the study grammar, 
such: the study how language behaves 
action, how put together, how 
indicate the necessary differentiations 
singular and plural, past, present and 
future, subject and object, essential 
statement and modifier. Why this kind 
interest living speech should not 
useful, not even imperative, seems 
hard explain. Actually, course, for- 
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mal grammar that part grammar 
which deals with form, inflection, mor- 
phology and functional grammar that 
part grammar which deals with how 
words are used and how they are re- 
lated for meaning; and the two are 
corollary. Form points the way mean- 
ing, function use; and use helps 
determine formal relationships. What 
really meant, then, the attack 
“formal” grammar criticism 
routine teaching without meaningful ap- 
plication problems everyday speech 
and writing. Grammar has limited use- 
fulness when perfunctory credit 
earning, mere drill end. best, 
but supplements other attacks upon 
ineffective speech and 
guage skills. But does supply tech- 
nique for drill and for examination. 
good speech what trackwork 
the runner, what laboratory drill 
the ambitious chemist, what hours 
the scales are the aspiring pianist. 
further reason for renewed inter- 
est grammar today lies the neglect 
the once familiar discipline the 
study ancient and modern languages. 
Students today avoid foreign languages. 
Many colleges will admit them without 
credits language study, and others 
even permit them emerge with de- 
grees specialized fields with this great 
gap their intellectual experience. The 
argument that the few can “pick up” 
the language requirements 
graduate years appalling those who 
know how hard impart any 
language feel persons who have 
reached their third decade without 
guage study. Despite the once popular 
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pronouncement that there “carry 
over” from one subject another, 
parent can watch his child progress 
through two four years Latin under 
competent teacher without observing 
definite maturing language controls. 
The daily exercise looking closely 
words and sentences, written expres- 
sion, examining words and phrases 
for meaning, seeking meaningful 
content behind formal patterns, slowly 
but surely brings results improved 
self-assurance the area language. 
Faced with knotty problem mean- 
ing, this student less easily frightened 
off, less clumsy and less inarticulate than 
would had avoided language 
work the ground that “didn’t need 
it.” This may small reward for the 
drudgery language study, drudgery 
be; but reward, and one not 
without its value. 

The proposal not, however, re- 
store the teaching Latin all; but 
seek equal value some compar- 


able language discipline. How shall 
provide it? The answer is, 


grammar; grammar revitalized and 
made useful clear recognition 
the part may play the whole 
tional process. 


Grammar should first all justify it- 
self making the student aware his 
own daily language, and the funda- 
mental nature language indis- 
pensable tool for all his future activities. 
should also provide him with basic 
terminology for profitable discussion 
about language. may wish over- 
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haul present grammatical terminology, 
but that does not imply dispensing with 
grammatical terms. true that Eng- 
lish has inherited the terms Latin 
grammar; but that does not render 
them all useless. There is, indeed, very 
great advantage commonly accepted 
terminology among the great tongues 
the earth, since language can exist 
without similar 
Nor will comic-strip drawings, cute 
pseudo-humorous substitutes the trick 
the long run; since they but force 
the child relearn his terminology 
later on. the child eight ten 
can grasp the term (and can), 
why put him off with baby-patter sub- 
stitute? 

The basic grammatical terminology, 
plus the English verb pattern, should 
familiar high school and college 
students the multiplication tables. 
Why not? How else can 
the student make intelligent comment 
English foreign language study 
sentence structure, arrangement 
words, style, position modifiers, im- 
provement order, clarification 
meaning? What other way there ex- 
cept trusting one’s ear? The by-ear 
method the resort all good writers, 
childhood environment, the accident 
birth, and the discipline learning. One 
wonders, for example, how teachers 
without grammar about corrective 
suggestion such actual creations the 
following: “By changing environment 
will change person speech.” “The peo- 
ple were tried drawn into the strug- 
gle.” “It was understood the possibility 
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changes might made was discussed.” 
“In order have ability name things 
learn the definition them.” “The 
doctor visit one his patience whom 
had saved her life.” “He was stating 
the fact that watch people reading 
the train but was just reading words and 
not expect remember what read.” 

Above all, must plead for open- 
minded attitude toward grammar and 
its teaching. grammar teachers, 
have most fear from absolutist, dog- 
matically prescriptive grammar. Gram- 
mar not end; tool. Its teach- 
ing must approached the spirit 
live, inductive curiosity 
phenomena, Spinster horror minor 
not helpful; nor des- 
pair the passing old forms. old 
forms give way new, the basic need 
successful communication remains and 
will force language new grammatical 
English, for ex- 
ample, becomes more important forms 
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fade; and instructive note how 
the young student bound the 
phrases supplanted inflectional 
forms, the noun adjective now be- 
gins supplant prepositional phrases. 
Old strong verbs give way regular- 
ized forms right before our eyes. These 
and similar observations but remind 
that language living thing, and 
worthy all the study which can 
give it. 


Let retain grammar, then, not 


wearying routine for its own sake, but 
tool for discriminating and 


ful comment our living speech. 


tool must kept sharp and accurate, 


but must also made flexible 


adaptable range uses. The need 
for grammar one the basic tools 
education not less today, but greater 
than ever before, for communication 
looms primary need world 
struggling born anew. 


Science falls far short its responsibility its socially relevant find- 
ings remain language which unintelligible even uninteresting 
the doers the community. intellectual snobbishness for 
writers the sciences inconsiderate this fact. course 
not the obligation every social scientist intelligible every 
literate person. The goal satisfied when the writer has made 
honest and conscious effort convey his thought those anxious 


learn and ready apply what has REPORT, 


CaRNEGIE CoRPORATION York, 1946 


Small College 


ASTERN COLLEGE was origi- 
nally established 1929 pre- 
pare elementary teachers, but, with the 
addition various other curricula dur- 
ing the years, the students represent 
variety professional interests. en- 
rollment 623 students the fall term, 
1946, divided among two-year semi- 
professional curricula Secretarial Sci- 
ence, Service, Mer- 
chandising, Medical-Dental Assistants, 
Lower Division Junior College work, 
and Teacher Education. During normal 
years there are usually few more wo- 
men than men, but, due large en- 
rollment veterans, the men now out- 
number women about four three. 

Five years ago this campus new 
and rather unique organization was born. 
had long been the feeling Presi- 
dent Roben Maaske that there was 
definite place for representative stu- 
dent religious organization which would 
include all religious faiths and denomi- 
nations, This organization would 
necessity have one which would 
have very broad religious outlook; 
one which could not criticized any 
religious body and could operate success- 
fully the campus state-supported 
institution. 

committee meeting was therefore 
called the president. The committee 
was composed representatives from 
the local ministerial association, the stu- 


dent body, and the faculty. Since this 
small college, located community 
approximately 9,000 population plays 
prominent part community affairs, 
was thought that the Christian organi- 
zation should not only lead the religious 
activities the campus but should also 
helpful the various churches 
the community furthering their 
grams. The local Grande ministerial 
council was therefore consulted concern- 
ing its organization. 

result this meeting College 
Christian Council was organized 
sponsor all religious activities the 
campus. The Council composed 
student representatives from each 
gious denomination represented the 
student body. order that the de- 
nominational representative shall more 
nearly represent the number students 
enrolled from given church, one repre- 
sentative appointed for each twenty 
students enrolled from church de- 
nomination with maximum three 
representatives from one denomina- 
tion. addition the denominational 
resentatives, representative 
elected from the local ministerial associa- 
tion, the student body president acts 
ex-officio member, and faculty ad- 
viser works with the group. president, 
vice-president, 
are elected the Council. The Council 
soon found definite place for itself 
extra-curricular activities the campus. 
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Each year religious conference 
held which outstanding religious 
leaders the Northwest are invited 
leaders and consultants. These con- 
ferences are usually held over three- 
day period. theme selected which 
will have genuine appeal college 
students. opening first 
day serves rally meeting which 
the main speaker develops the general 
theme create interest and enthusiasm 
for the meetings follow. Special music 
furnished the college cappella 
choir and music ensembles. During the 
afternoon, discussion groups selected 
topics are scheduled and more special- 
ized phases the general theme are de- 
veloped. 

The following morning the discus- 
sion group leaders present their findings 
and conclusions forum assembly, and 
opportunity allowed for general dis- 
cussion, usually panel, and also 
from the floor. 

The special speakers the conference 
are invited dinner the various liv- 
ing groups the campus and round 
table discussions are held after the din- 
ner hour. Opportunity also given for 
individual conferences students with 
the religious leaders. 

addition the annual conference, 
the Council sponsors Thanksgiving 
college assembly program when one 
the local ministers invited address 
the students. Special music provided 
the college choir and hymns are sung 
the students. Easter morning each 
year the Council sponsors Easter 


churches which all young people 
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the entire community 

help make new students feel 
home the campus, officers the 
Council are present during the Fresh- 
man orientation period held for several 
days prior the opening the college 
the fall. New students are shown 
around the campus and one evening 
bonfire held when singing and fun 
are 

The Council also sponsors throughout 
the year “Go Church Sunday” 
policy. Ministers the local churches 
are furnished the names students who 
have indicated preference for their 
church that they may contact the stu- 
dents personally and invite them 
participate the church activities. Stu- 
dents are definitely encouraged at- 
tend the local church their choice. 
The group maintains special book shelf 
the college library where interesting 
religious books are displayed. The books 
are changed from week week, and 
has been noted that there increased 
reading interest because the display. 
Also available the various churches 
the city are several student music en- 
sembles ready provide special 
gious music for church services. com- 
mittee the Council acts clearing 
house for this service. 

Members the Council last year felt 
that the religious program 
campus should expanded that 
greater number students could active- 
participate. all-inclusive College 
Christian Fellowship 
organized with membership open all 
interested students. Members the 
Council serve the executive committee 
for the Fellowship. Once twice 
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monthly firesides are held one the 
dormitories. These firesides are made 
informal possible, the program 
usually opened with the singing the 
ever popular songs and moving toward 
the more devotional type music. 
Various ministers Grande are in- 
vited assist presenting devotional 
talk. Students enjoy hearing these min- 
isters and the procedure allows the 
pastors opportunity meet the stu- 
dent religious leaders the campus. 

week-end retreat into the near-by 
mountains held for the purpose 
planning activities and all interested stu- 
dents are invited attend. The local 
ministerial association, the request 
the Fellowship, supplies minister 
teach course The Bible which 
usually well attended college stu- 
dents although college credit 
awarded. 


During the years the Council has been 
organized, there have been few prob- 
lems which have arisen. Usually these 
problems have been concerned with 
differences religious philosophy—lit- 
eral versus liberal viewpoints—or with 
questions involving tolerant attitude 
the part individual students. 

These problems may illustrated 
the case Mary Brooks who was presi- 
dent the Council coming from very 
fundamental religious denomination. 
Mary came into the faculty adviser’s 
office one day last year announce that 
would necessary either for her 
resign for certain members the 
Council resign. She stated that since 
Gertrude Smith smoked was absolute- 
impossible for her work the 
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same Council with her. The adviser tried 
point out that would very 
cult call Gertrude and ask for her 
resignation because she smoked and 
show that the harm done Gertrude 
such action would hard justify. 
tried make clear that when students 
came from entirely different home and 
religious backgrounds, some measure 
tolerance required the part both 
students the organization func- 
tion smoothly. Mary finally saw the 
point and agreed remain president 
the group. However, month later 
because her conscience would not let 
her condone smoking, she resigned 
president but remained active 
worker the religious program the 
Council. 

There have also been occasions when 
some ministers the city have ques- 
tioned certain matters policy, but 
and large, the co-operation the part 
the ministers has been excellent and 
has been due this co-operation and 
wholesome mutual understanding 
the work accomplished, that the 
entire program has been able function 
successfully. 

Interest religion the part the 
student body has gradually increased 
during the past few years due large 
part the activities and program the 
College Christian Council 
Christian Fellowship. the belief 
these students and others that there 
definite and continuing place for its 
work the college campus. The type 
student organization experimented 
with now for several years this in- 
stitution seems offer fairly desirable 
pattern for similar state-supported in- 
stitutions elsewhere. 
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SNELL SCHREIBER 


America, born infinite ideals, 


Beloved land, your very soil 


Enriched with pilgrims’ blood 

And the sweat sturdy builders; 
Your wealth grown from the ring 
the woodsman’s axe, 

And aching fingers women 

simple homespun; 

Courageous ones who crossed the plains 
Through burning desert wastes 
And trackless mountain steeps; 
Tillers the soil who wrought 
Beauty plantations the South; 
Rugged miners, fighting loneliness, 


search golden treasure; 
Your sons, fallen fields honor, 


Wringing from the hearts women 


Brave tears sacrifice. 


America, confused and burdened, 

Rise like the Phoenix 

From the embers unrest, 

Find rebirth the sacred ideals 

your forefathers who toiled and prayed; 
America, holding the hopes universe, 
Fill the larders the world with bread, 


Give every hearthside the assurance peace! 
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Schoolmaster 


was drowsy afternoon June. 

The little, one-teacher school, far 
back the North Carolina mountains, 
had just settled work after the noon 
recess, when six-year-old Ralph began 
giggle. tried stifle the laugh, 
clamping his hand over his mouth and 
looking apprehensively the teacher, 
but the more tried hold himself 
check the more uncontrollable his laugh- 
ter and his embarrassment became. 

Teacher and pupils looked his way, 
and laughed the more. The teacher 
left the class was hearing and walked 
where the little boy was sitting. 
spoke the other children, “What’s the 
matter with Ralph?” asked. 

Ralph’s eight-year-old cousin, Clyde, 
who had been watching the whole affair 
with answered, 
“There’s nothing the matter with him. 
He’s simply found tee-hee’s nest with 
haw-haw eggs it.” 

When the young teacher heard the 
tee-hee’s nest, he, too, saw it, and clapped 
his hands his slender waist, threw 
back his head and laughed with all his 
might. Clyde’s stern face relaxed, and 
laughed. Seeing this, Ralph gave way 
his mirth—and lying flat the bench 
which had been sitting rolled 
and roared with joy. 

this all the pupils saw the tee-hee’s 
nest. Haw-haw eggs hatched out and 
titters and gaffaws filled the air. Little 


All rights this article are 
retained the 


girls’ laughs and big boys’ laughs flew 
about the room and out through the 
windows and across woods and fields. 
Everyone was happy and ease; and 
after the laughs had all flown away they 
went back work again and were happy 
and ease then, too. 

Lucky teacher and lucky children! 
Happy the school where the tee-hee’s 
nest discovered and the haw-haws fly 
away with all that makes authority fear- 
ful and work burden. 

The tee-hee, whose other names are 
mirth and fun, known only persons 
who have active imaginations which are 
seasoned good will and good humor, 
and they see this pleasant creature only 
such times their imaginations play 
the games called wits. The imagina- 
tion has other concerns addition 
mirth. touches human relations with 
respect, sympathy, and love; simple 
sensations, adds perception beauty, 
and awareness nature adds curios- 
ity and wonder; invests our concern 
with human conduct with appreciation 
order, justice, and goodness; and 
transforms our bafflement before the 
depth the universe and the human 
spirit into devotion and reverence. 

This activity feeling and intel- 
lect which experience heightened 
and enriched makes, men and women, 
friends, citizens, lawgivers, explorers, 
builders, artists, poets, worshippers, 
prophets, and saints. When they, are 
these things, they are truly, and the 
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highest sense, men and women. 

the activities which people are 
transformed that they become better 
and braver and less helpless are the 
central and special concern the school 
and university. Physical plant and equip- 
ment, dollars spent, programs and rou- 
tine activities and even storing minds 
with fact and equipping them with pro- 
ficiencies exist that human conscious- 
ness may heightened and people 
made aware sound and color and re- 
lations and multitude other matters, 
tangible and intangible. And that, hav- 
ing become aware, they may hunger and 
thirst after truth and beauty and good- 
ness; and hungering and thirsting, they 
may aspire; and aspiring, that they may 
accomplish; and that, they accomp- 
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lish, they may attain humanity which 
continually becomes richer and stronger. 

Long ago, people found that they 
could heighten their own consciousness 
and refine their understanding them- 
selves and every thing dancing 
and telling stories and singing songs 
—by releasing the imagination through 
the forms which music, and tales and 
poetry and the dance supply. Long be- 
fore history began, songs arms and 
men quickened and deepened insights; 
and imagination and feeling had play 
and took form, there was increase 
human good. ever so! Well did 
Luther say, “Unless 
sings think little him.” Play 
childhood and art maturity are most 
educative things. 


These Hours 


Anna BARNEY 


When are old and, drowsing the fire, 

Nod and awake, and nod again, and sigh, 
Watching the embers some flaming hope 
Vanish powder, thin and gray, and dry 

August-dust, oh, Phoenix-like, these hours 
Will stir anew, will lift their damasked wings, 
Blazing again with sunrises shared, 

Perfumed again with bloom from all our Springs. 


Cutting Education’s Gordian Knot 


FREDERICK 


than any other institution save 

that the state itself,” observed 
Henry Suzzallo* 1909, “the school 
has power modify the social order.” 
This was, remember, before the Atomic 
Age was conceived, before World War 
had even been imagined, before 
European dictatorships had demon- 
strated the power education trans- 
form whole people. Long before. 
Even so, this challenging aphorism was 
absurdly old hat; for twenty-four cen- 
turies before, Plato had insisted “Of 
all the offices state this (the Director 
Education) greatest.” Classic wis- 
dom went even further. Recognizing 
the supreme potential such official 
the celebrated Socratic disciple sought 
rigidly bind the Director any 
state’s educational system the will 
its electorate advising “As far pos- 
sible, the law ought leave nothing 
him but explain everything, that 
may interpreter and tutor 
others.” 

With the first these principles con- 
temporary schoolmen will readily agree: 
“Of course education the greatest 
force civilization; even the sine 
qua non civilized life!” they will 
rightly proclaim. But these same school- 
men will almost certainly explode 


*Sometime President the University 
Washington and the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement Teaching, etc., etc., his 
introduction John Dewey’s “Moral Principles 
Education,” Houghton Mifflin Company. 


against the proposition that they should 
rigidly bound state national 
laws teach whatever, such-and- 
such method. “Leave education the 
educators,” prime tenet their pro- 
fessional faith. Indeed, diligently 
have American pedagogues labored 
free themselves from outside control 
that today they, rather than school 
trustees, determine the very aims, any, 
toward which they strive. 

There must something very wrong 
here, which ought profoundly dis- 
turb legislators intent performing 
any lasting service for their state na- 
tion: what price their labor for laws and 
customs which may negated the 
teachings militantly independent 
hierarchy educationists? put the 
question positively: since schools can 
transform society, not prime re- 
sponsibility society’s legislators— 
society’s statesmen—to determine the di- 
rection such changes? 

Now, ultimate power control Am- 
erican public education resides our 
forty-eight state legislative bodies, any 
one which may, legislative act 
constitutional amendment, determine 
every detail educational objectives 
and management for the tax-supported 
schools and colleges its own common- 
wealth. But should 
tures exercise such control? Are not 
American schools doing “as well can 
expected?” Would not any consider- 
able modification present management 
invite such uneasiness within the teach- 
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ing profession greatly impair its 
present efficiency? Might not schools 
thus “thrown into politics:” become the 
prey “grasping politicians” whose 
mouths would fairly drip for the spoils 
such control? 

Possibly; but leave public educa- 
tion solely today, 
guarantees steadily increasing national 
weakness, which plays into the very 
hands enemies abroad. 

Are then the public schools this 
nation deficient? More specifically, were 
the revelations the Carnegie Founda- 
tion’s “Bulletin Number Twenty-Nine,” 
The Student and His Knowl- 
edge, true—that gross inefficiency 
rampant our colleges? Bulletin, 
moreover, prepared university men, 
utilizing accepted techniques investi- 
gation, based research which took ten 
years complete and cost three mil- 
lions dollars and which has never 
been refuted—or even noticed—in the 
nine years since its publication? Was 
Professor-emeritus Bobbitt 
(University Chicago) right 
castigations twice published recently 
School and Society—one the most 
respected American journals peda- 
gogical opinion— that fifty percent 
American education fraudulent 
that another twenty-five percent 
largely ineffective that neither 
pedagogues nor public give damn? 

Fortunately, our thesis need not rest 
such evidence opinion, matter 
how authoritative. For the reader may 
discover the truth himself perform- 
ing simple experiment: separately 
interrogating ten teachers, ten prin- 
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cipals, ten deans education, ten 
university presidents “the aims 
American education” even their 
own institutions, their own teaching; 
and the course this research wit- 
ness some all these phenomena: 
quickly formulate coherent state- 
ment; the final production formulae 
either part whole virtually im- 
possible translate into action 
check against practice; profound dis- 
agreements between the several state- 
rogated, even within any single institu- 
tion; conflicts aims claimed for any 
particular institution manifested 
actual teaching, for instance between 
those its athletic department, intent 
upon forcing students humiliate op- 
ponents neighboring schools and those 
its sociology department, striving 
after universal harmony brotherly 
love the same students. 

For the fact that American school- 
men, not unlike other men the world 
over, are prone disagree with their 
fellows, even those within their own 
bailiwick. distinguished American 
educationist wrote recently this re- 
porter: “Can you imagine any two lead- 
ers American education agreeing 
anything all?” Or, the Englishman, 
Maxwell Garnett, summed 
quiry into educational aims the past 
and present (in his brilliant Education 
and orld Citizenship, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1921) “When the discus- 
sion education,” Garnett concluded, 
concerning first principles 
the rule rather than the 
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Indeed, the most easily observable char- 
acteristic English education the 
present time perhaps its aimlessness.” 
consider the statement twelve dis- 
tinguished Harvard professors their 
otherwise cautious General Education 
Free Society (1945) “This then, 
something like this, the present state: 
enormous variety aim and method 
among colleges whole and much the 
same variety smaller scale within 
any one are faced with 
against the good society ...” (Italics 


But when pedagogues disagree 
aims, any other agreement between them 
must incident induce the gods 
guffaw—as when bankers and robbers 
might agree the best way induce 
depositors increase their deposits. 

How, then, should legislators any 
great city state proceed rationalize 
and render reasonably efficient the public 
education they ‘control? course their 
determining move will the selection 
chief executive—a State Commissioner 
Education City Superintendent 
Schools. But should they choose for this 
high office professional 
one who, long association and train- 
ing, belongs the upper crust the 
hierarchy American schoolmen, there- 
fore unaccustomed act primarily 
terms clear-cut and coherent educa- 
tional aims? One who, moreover, 
almost certain sympathize with teach- 
ers rather than citizens, with “academic 
freedom” rather than duty state 
city, with (in the main) things pedago- 
gical they are rather than they 
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ought be? The question answers it- 
self. Such men, qualified long ex- 
perience for high administrative posi- 
tions within any great school system, are 
today disqualified therefore for that 
great leadership which the crucial 
emergencies “Atomic Age” times de- 
mand. 


Who, then, should chosen? Plato 
long since provided the clue: seek the 
greatest man the state: some patriot 
whose moral and administrative leader- 
ship men has already won him the ac- 
claim his people. For New York, the 
name Alfred Smith instantly leaps 
mind. Charles Evans Hughes. 
Franklin Roosevelt Thomas 
Dewey. Any these statesmen might 
have given the schools New York city 
state such new life and vitality, such 
high purpose and astonishing efficiency, 
would instantly galvanize the entire 
nation, first attention and then em- 
ulation. Similarly for other states and 
cities: what needed today are the exec- 
utive habits bold and sweeping con- 
ception and fearless will venture 
grandly: for the highest stakes. 

But State Board Regents (or 
City Board Education) would, 
even brilliant stroke the appoint- 
ment the Commissionership super- 
intendency national figure exe- 
cutive statesmanship, cut the Gordian 
knot which today ties American educa- 
tion “fraudulent policies” and “gross 
They would only in- 
viting Alexander the job. 

Let imagine how such man might 
behave, following perhaps the first 
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few strokes his mighty sword. 
shall designate him simply the “Di- 


rector.” 
Stroke One 


Director: Gentlemen the Board: 
your service! What aims shall 
strive after? What objectives shall 
pursue? What virtues shall seek de- 
velop the youth your great Com- 
monwealth? 

Chairman: Ahem. (He glances about 
the table but receives help. The other 
Regents Board members look uncom- 
fortable. After embarrassing pause 
resumes.) But Director, this after 
all your province. Educational prin- 
ciples, aims, techniques: these are peda- 
gogical details. Our function con- 
sider broad problems policy. Besides, 
believe you will find general state- 
ment the aims education some- 
where our publications. Seems 
our various Division Directors are for- 
ever getting out their own. 

Director: Great Country, man! 
were Manager bank and you were 
its Board Chairman, would you display 
little interest dividends? What 
problem greater than aims—what 
policy does not subserve objectives? 
Does this Board take its cues from 
Division Directors?” 

Chairman: dear Sir, our Depart- 
ment specialists and our teacher-train- 
ing colleges are hired busy themselves 
with syllabi, aims, and that sort thing. 

Director: Pardon me, Chairman, but 
may ask—who employs and discharges 
these whom are they 
responsible? themselves? each 
other? this Board? 
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Chairman: this Board, course. 

Director: They are, all intents, em- 
ployees this Board, eh? least, sub- 
ordinates this Board? 

Chairman: Why yes, 

Director: Then, Sir, propose that 
act that elementary fact. The aims 
education for this state must come 
from this Board, acting Trustee for 
the people this state. propose in- 
struct your Department specialists and 
your teacher-training faculties concern- 
ing the intellectual accomplishments and 
character-traits you propose develop 
the youth this state, and hold 
these employees the state responsible 
for preparing teachers teach. 

Trustee: You propose, Director, 
that Board Members set such, 
ah—character-traits? 

Director: Who else? cannot function 
all until somebody provides aims: de- 
fines the goals toward which shall 
strive. Nor, Sir, will consent receive 
marching orders from subordinates. 

Chairman: Perhaps, old man, you will 
give some hint concerning how 
proceed? You know—no Director before 
you ever bothered with this problem. 

Director: Yes, Well then, 
considering that even today are pre- 
paring children for life twenty fifty 
years hence, perhaps should begin 
attempting foresee the most likely 
future they must live in—say 
A.D. 2000. 

Chairman: Good Lord. But you 
are right. may speak for the Board, 
your position unassailable. With your 
help will prepare our aims—and de- 
fine them specifically language and 
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our views the future needs men 
permit. Shall get down business? 


Stroke Two 


Chairman: Governor, and members 
the bi-partisan legislative committee 
you have graciously been invited into 
this confidential meeting with our new 
Director Education and myself. 
come the gravest business—the future 
happiness and safety our state and na- 
During the past week intense 
and soul-searching effort, Board has 
agreed upon certain definite character- 
traits and scholastic abilities for inculca- 
tion the children our state through 
the ministrations the public schools 
and colleges this great common- 
wealth. Indeed, first strove fore- 
see the most likely future our state 
and nation the year 2000 A.D. 
then deduced the human characteristics, 
knowledge and skills necessary men 
and women who must cope with such 
future. These then translated into 
objectives for teachers strive after 
the characters their pupils, which 
propose submit for your approval 
moment. 

Our reason for calling you this 
time secure your understanding, 
approval and support our endeavor 
render this state’s schools and colleges 
most helpful the people. fact, 
achieve this support our Board ready 
modify its objectives wherever any 
radical differences conviction exist 
between and the state legislature. For 
the end you and must see eye-to- 
eye—reinforce each other. 

Director: Remember, Governor, that 
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the Regents are, appointment and 
intent, the representatives the Legis- 
lature: they act for you. Therefore, 
eminently proper for them consult 
you matters basic policy. 

Chairman: You must know, too, 
Governor, the influence various persons 
may exert public opinion—through 
parents, alumni and others. The Board 
and myself anticipate concerted effort 
circumvent us. But would fore- 
stall the very possibility any dis- 
gruntled pedagogue, any local school 
board member, any vested interest 
which may believe itself attacked, setting 
hue and cry over such red herrings, 
for instance, “academic freedom” 
control schools.” 

Director: Moreover, Governor, and 
gentlemen this committee, hope 
you and the Legislature will support 
determined effort multiply the 
efficiency public education our state 
perhaps ten-fold. And once! Just 
illustrate the strength our convic- 
tions and the road mean travel 
and not mince matters, want, 
broadly speaking, every public school- 
man’s salary doubled—and once! 

Governor: Whew! 

Chairman: Precisely. When you hear 
our plans, Governor and legislators, 
venture you will call good bargain— 
for the state. 

Governor: Well, Chancellor, let’s 
hear your objectives. 


Stroke Three 


Chairman: Members the State 
Education Department: felicitations 
and respects! You have been called to- 
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gether meet your new Director, and 
learn from him the will and desires 
our cherished state formulated 
its Board Regents. Remember that 
speaks for us, and that have taken 
pains assure ourselves legislative 
support for our plans. Gentlemen: your 
new Director! 

Director: Chairman and gentlemen: 
have much do. Permit 
begin promising you that, for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, your present duties— 
also your salaries, titles and other per- 
quisites—remain. May point out, too, 
what you all know: that you are al- 
ready one the largest, best-paid and 
best-supported state education depart- 
ments this nation, not the world. 

Nevertheless, your present duties 
and prerequisites will added new 
duties and new salaries. Concerning the 
latter, each you will shortly receive 
approximately double your present 
stipend, which will continue throughout 
the current fiscal year, though course 
numerous adjustments will made 
correct various present minor improprie- 
ties. see smiles pleasure here and 
there. The graver faces express deeper 
insight, gentlemen. For you will more 
than earn the increments. Let ex- 
plain briefly, merely touching lightly 
three peaks. 

First, accordance with very de- 
finite set aims and objectives for our 
public schools and colleges, the Depart- 
ment itself being—indeed has been— 
completely reorganized the Board. 
remains for delegate responsi- 
bilities. need only add that whoever 
fails within the year embrace his new 
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will doubtless 
prefer find niche for himself else- 
where, perhaps one our colleges, 
perhaps elsewhere. mean this state- 
ment perfectly clear and fair 
all. certain amount gossip, even 
intrigue, permeates every organization 
men: know this Department has its 
full share. mean stamp out 

For, gentlemen, you are the right- 
hand servants both God and your 
country this sovereign state. you 
fail, even lag, your derelictions will 
affect millions children, not only now 
but during every day their lives. 

Assistant Commissioner: ques- 
tion, please? Will you back efforts 
enforce the dictates? 

Director: Thank you, Sir. Let now 
say before you all that for fail 
support you the limit powers 
the performance assigned duties 
good cause for you appeal the 
Board over head. 

(Here the group could not restrain 
impulse applaud. died away 
quickly had begun.) 

Director: see order announce- 
ments must revised. Let stand that 
first point the requirement 
absolute loyalty and obedience the 
will the Board expressed its 
statement objectives and interpre- 
tations thereof. 

second point, then, sketch 
our reorganization. You are all aware 
that this Department scandalously top- 
heavy with business executives, whose 
duties are distribute state monies, 
interpret laws, advise field executives, 
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issue teaching certificates, conduct re- 
search, print Bulletins, even act per- 
sonnel officers within the Department, 
until God knows how anyone could fer- 
ret out true state education policy 
relates children. These functions 
course will remain, though distributed 
somewhat differently than present. 
But over and above these, chief 
lieutenants will three Associate Di- 
rectors, who will constitute cabinet 
and share intimately with each other 
and with all problems and con- 
fidences. Each the three will re- 
sponsible for the development 
one great division phase citizen- 
ship. mean Associate Directors for 
Physical Development, Mental De- 
velopment, Spiritual Development. 
You know how today, gentle- 
men. spend vast sums school 
medical inspection, nursing and psychia- 
tric services, health teaching, physical 
education and athletics this state. But 
the sum-total result disgrace this 
Department and betrayal our na- 
tion. For, you well know, our state 
suffers from steadily increasing physical 
and mental deficiency our citizenry: 
spite all our health-conservation 
services, over forty percent our youth 
—those most recently under educational 
guidance—were found unfit bear arms 
their country’s most dire need. 
trend must reversed. Again, spend 
vast sums endeavors teach children 
how read, write, figure, and on. 
But the college graduates this state 
are not, the average, well informed 
are high school graduates European 
schools. condition must reme- 
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died. Again, talk great game 
social development, spiritual freedom, 
brotherhood man. But our children 
learn little courtesy and less obe- 
dience; and regard charity and faith 
fit for bumpkins rather than sophisti- 
cates. fact, license the watchword 
today, gentlemen, the degree that 
juvenile delinquency has become almost 
uncontrollable, disregard for law the 
rule, and bitter social and industrial con- 
flicts between mén the norm conduct 
throughout the nation. Encouragement 
these practices must give way their 
opposites! 

Moreover, gentlemen, our Board 
Regents determined make clean 
the terms have barely hinted at. 

But suppose teachers are 
taught teacher-training schools let 
children largely they please. Sup- 
pose teachers are taught such train- 
ing schools even they please? 
Suppose the Regent’s rules are thus 
sabotaged? 

Director: Your Board aware this 
possibility, nay common practice. You, 
Sir, have anticipated third point— 
that you this Department, under God 
and the state Legislature, will fully 
empowered cope with such hypotheti- 
cal subversiveness. For this Depart- 
ment’s functions will include the pre- 
paration examinations for teachers’ 
certificates, the conduct such examina- 
tions, the evaluation replies, the 
award certificates teach, observation 
the behavior teachers service, 
revocation the certificates teachers 
who fail perform this Department 
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wills. And when say “teachers” mean 
include supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents. 

But, gentlemen, such examinations 
constitute upper-story our educa- 
tional edifice. The ground-floor, 
speak, composed tests and examina- 
tions given the pupils and students 
this state, annually oftener, 
determine their progress the virtues 
and qualities indicated our Regents’ 
objectives. The construction 
ministration such tests will your 
prime and continuing function from now 
on; though suspect you will want 
utilize the research facilities the entire 
state toward this end. 

Voice: But all this will render 
into little despots. Where there any 
freedom for teachers pupils such 
scheme? indoctrination the nth 
degree! 

Director: Whoever dislikes our rules 
liberty seek employment else- 
where. for the indoctrination child- 
ren, glad the question was raised 
once. For the implied danger 
hobgoblin—a bit sophistry become 
article faith the minds fearful 
and uncritical men. 

Indeed, Sir, and hope every man 
present will remember forevermore 


what must now aver: all education 


indoctrination. prescribe, begin 
with—which say force upon 
children—English the language 
instruction, and thereby almost absolute- 
indoctrinate our children the Wes- 
tern way life rather than the Eastern: 
even Christianity rather than Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism Confucianism. 
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need not add other examples; they 
are legion. Let pedagogues who fear 
indoctrinate pupils teach elsewhere; our 
state has funds spare for the sup- 
port such livers for the confusion 
the souls our citizens. 

Voice: What, then, Director, are 
the aims this Department? May 
have something definite—a few de- 
tails? 

Director: Pray bear with 
moment, gentlemen. (He visibly 
moved.) You have asked, servant 
this state’s Future, see your Regents’ 
blueprint for the character its citizens 
the year 2000! Please forgive 
betray certain emotion. For this 
the most exalted moment life. 
Here then, gentlemen: will dis- 
play for you! 

(At this, the Director unrolls large 
chart which are listed, under three 
headings, and separately for each sex, 
the Regents’ physical, mental, and social- 
spiritual objectives public education— 
and their And, the mem- 
bers the Department study this first 
authoritative blueprint educational 
objectives ever spread before them, they 
perceive sounds—as music—in fact, 
very like the strains Lohengrin Prel- 
ude. 

Stroke Four 


Director: Presidents our state col- 
leges and universities: greetings! have 
arranged this meeting expedite 
renaissance the conduct education 
this state. You will agree long 
overdue. Perhaps you will more quickly 
grasp the situation when tell you that 
the Governor and leaders both parties 
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the Legislature have agreed double 
—at once—the salaries public school- 
men throughout the state. return, our 
state officials and the Board Regents 
—and your absolute 
loyalty matter course. also 
expect you double your efforts, and 
more than double the work your 
faculties. 

truth. speak also for faculty! 

Others: Hear, hear! 

Directors: The present issue not 
truth falsehood, but the will the 
people expressed their representa- 
tives. You—and I—are their servants. 
Any American free any time 
speak his mind citizen. But not 
state-supported classrooms. Moreover, 
take that your conduct—and mine, and 
the behavior every employee this 
Department—must exemplify, far 
possible and everywhere and always, the 
peculiarities character and scholarship 
our legislators pay 
Otherwise are mere sounding brass. 
have any resignations? ... 

President: What are the aims 
education are minister unto, Di- 
rector? 

Director: Bravo! dear President. 
suspect this the first time this 
august assembly-room that such ques- 
tion has been asked such tone 
anyone! will come these due 
course. however, let indicate 
the task before your faculties: they will 
earn every cent their doubled salaries. 
For the Regents have voted, today, 
disregard virtually all evidences 
scholarship and technical competence 
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recorded teacher-training institutions, 
Instead, will grant certificates 
teach evidence abilities and char- 
acters demonstrated written and 
oral examinations conducted state de- 
partment officials. will, course, 
rely heavily your faculties for testi- 
monials candidates’ characters; but 
woe betide any college whose instructors, 
over period years, recommend men 
and women who fail live such 
testimonials. 

You will perceive once the implica- 
tions this long-overdue innovation. 
For your faculties must, now and hence- 
forth, teach according principles laid 
down this Department. Moreover, 
the Department will have, our 
own examination records made your 
graduates, rather complete evidence 
the efficiency every instructor your 
institutions. 

President: But Director, this pro- 
vision may conduce such rigidity 
instruction will destroy both our 
faculties’ initiative and the freedom 
our students’ minds. 

Director: Let not forget, President, 
that the granting certificates prac- 
tice their professions evidence secured 
directly the certificating agency the 
rule law and medicine. seems the 
Board infinitely more necessary educa- 
tion, the proper conduct which the 
state’s—and the 
wark preservation. 

President: Quite. But may also 
lead tyranny: the enthronement the 
State Education Department power 
greater than that the state itself. 

Director: That, dear President, 
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contingency not forgotten others. 
serve sufferance; Regents serve for 
limited terms; the Legislature controls 
all controlling the appointment 
Regents, well year year 
controlling the purse-strings. Pray calm 
yourself. Besides, when come the 
revelation our Regents’ aims, all your 
fears may vanish. The point now that 
for teachers qualify our state, be- 
ginning next September, they must ex- 
hibit rudimentary abilities and 
intent conformity with both the aims 
education our Regents define them 
and the methods this State Education 
Department approves. 

Nor will any present certificates 
renewed without proof 
higher degrees such virtues and 
scholarship. This means that plan 
conduct our own summer-school 
courses for teachers—on your campuses 
—for the next five years. Also will 
examine every present teacher service 
every year for five years; nor will 
hesitate disqualify once whoever 
fails meet our reasonable but steadily 
more difficult requirements year year. 
Moreover, assured the state’s 
attorney-general that may cancel the 
certificate any teacher now serving 
she fails pass any examination 
may administer any time may 
choose require it. 

the other hand, gentlemen, while 
from now shall very demand- 
ing teachers, the best them will 
love for it. Indeed, the Regents 
anticipate such flood applications for 
teaching positions this state will 
render your work for the next decade 


chiefly that choosing for admission the 
best teachers the nation affords, and re- 
training them for the kind service our 
Regents require. 

President: How soon, Sir, may 
see those objectives and how soon may 
commence labor their achieve- 
ment the characters your Presi- 
dents? 

Director: Salutem! answer your 
second question first, have already 
arranged for you begin work with our 
state department officials tomorrow. And 
here are the 


Stroke Five 

call this convocation order!” 
was the Chairman speaking, the State 
Education Department’s auditorium. 
the stage the right where his fellow- 
Regents, together with the Director 
Education and his three Associate Di- 
rectors. the left was the state’s Gov- 
Emergency Committee Education. 

Chairman: His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor! 

Governor: Honorable Chairman, Re- 
gents and Directors Education, Mem- 
bers the Emergency Legislative Com- 
mittee Education, members the 
State Education Department, Superin- 
tendents Schools this great state, 
and all others present: 

have assembled here today 
participate the first 
towards new concept citizenship, 
which will outlined presently your 
new Director Education. part 
these proceedings soon told. here 
—as are colleagues whom you see 
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this platform—to assure you that 
support the new regime the State 
Education Department with all our 
hearts and judgment; moreover, with 
ample funds implement our Regents’ 
program. fact, can reveal you 
now that confidential poll the 
Legislature last night guarantees, al- 
most without dissenting voice, funds 
approximately double the salaries 
virtually every public school man this 
state, beginning almost immediately. 

Now, friends, this not gift. 
fact, the Capitol believe are 
driving good, even hard, bargain. 
For, your Director will shortly reveal, 
expect very much more than double 
the service teachers have thus far given. 
Some may even break under the strain, 
and will wish secure future employ- 
ment elsewhere. But the new upgrading 
salaries will continue, necessary, 
until this State can command and secure 
such training its young citizens will 
assure their reaching maturity fully pre- 
pared—and able—and eager—to serve 
themselves and our glorious state far 
beyond powers today estimate 
for you. 

Chairman: Thank you, Governor. 
For part, and speaking for 
fellow-Regents, the clue our great 
purpose and enthusiasm may found 
the objectives which today publicly 
ascribe. the present schoolmen this 
state cannot achieve them reasonably 
well the personalities their pupils 
and students, are determined find 
others who will. Indeed, the long 
run your Director fails, will find 
another Director who may perchance 
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succeed. the other hand, and fore- 
stall any other hypotheses, rest assured 
this: failure recorded, you will 
before your Director. 

These, gentlemen, are strong words. 
But the times call for strong men and 
bold actions. The world has suddenly 
become very dangerous live in; 
education lies our greatest hope 
strength and character and wisdom 
survive free people! Consequently, 
pusillanimity has place our lexi- 
con; nor will tolerated the be- 
havior our employees, among whom 
you city and village superintendents 
schools are our chief officers the field: 
our chief representatives the firing- 
line-of-battle with 
synapses your pupils. Without further 
ado proud present your former 
Governor, your present Chief: the Di- 
rector Education. 

Director: Governor, 
gentlemen, gentlemen. This the 
most difficult moment life sin! 
greet you: fellow-sufferers all. For 
suspect each you wondering how 
talk his local Board Education 
back home. “The King dead,” you 
must thinking, “long live the King;” 
that say, “Local control gone— 
long live state control. But how are 
going explain that one our local 
Boards?” 

You are wondering, methinks, any- 
thing all left for local boards do. 
The fact is, very much more than ever 
before. The State Education Depart- 
ment only giving you more definite 
sailing orders, more specific ports 
steer for, more competent sailors 
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handle your classrooms, more detailed 
charts which mark your progress. 

are also, the Governor has just 
revealed, providing you with money 
pay for increased competence. will 
also help you measure your progress, dis- 
cover the weaknesses your local ships- 
of-state, help you plug holes their 
hulls, and keep close watch over their 
cargoes—the most precious freight ever 
carried any ships-of-state! 

But any man slyly whispers you, 
“The State Education Department has 
become autocratic, despot among men,” 
adjure you remind him that you and 
I—and all the others who receive their 
salaries and authorities from the Depart- 
ment—act the orders Board 
Regents which has taken every pains 
represent the sovereign people this 

now, gentlemen, you must 
consumed with curiosity know the 
identity our new objectives for the 
youth our beloved commonwealth. 
Let reassure you, for the moment, 
simply naming two: obedience and 
courtesy. mention these here and now 
for two reasons. First, because they are 
prerequisites all higher social develop- 
ment, even any rational spirituality. 
Indeed, they are essential prerequisites 
internal harmony these United 
States: prime bulwarks against anarchy 
and rampant Men must 
learn obey others before they can 
rule even themselves. And all respect 
for personality, whether man God, 
rests upon the firm foundation cour- 
tesy between man and man; but even 
more: between senior and junior. But 
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the foundation for courtesy obedience. 

specific, gentlemen, the Re- 
gents will require these two virtues 
least the overt behavior every pupil 
whatever age, therefore every 
every superintendent. 

The second reason for mentioning 
these particular lowly essential 
virtues because, the modern hurly- 
burly life, they have been neglected, 
then forgotten and, some quarters, 
even denied. This, you must know, 
the sure road tyranny, which your 
Regents are determined checkmate. 
Already many 
preach and practice the supreme betrayal 
youth: treating their pupils equals, 
even fearing and flattering them, even 
pandering shamelessly their im- 
mature impulses. But excess liberty 
has its inevitable fruit excess 
slavery. 

And now just one more crucial item 
before unfurl for you the banner under 
which are sail together: the new 
standard are raising “to which wise 
and honest men may aspire:” mean, 
course, the aims and objectives our 
Program. The crucial item this: the 
the success your teachers? ministra- 
tions. Already have scales measure 
certain academic accomplishments 
pupils. These are good general, be- 
ginning way. But almost infinitely more 
important are instruments measure 
physical vitality: the virtues strength, 
endurance, courage, initiative, perse- 
verance and others; instruments meas- 
ure mental powers: the virtues logic, 
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reason, science, philosophy, 
struments measure social-spiritual at- 
tainments: the virtues good manners, 
sensitivity, courtesy, 
neficence, charity, faith, vision. 

Indeed, gentlemen, the conclusion 
this morning meeting hope you will 
form committees undertake the de- 
velopment such tests and scales; and 
immediately upon your return home set 
your local teachers work devising and 
experimenting with such tests, not for- 
getting all these moves join your 
local efforts these ends with those 
State Department officials, who will 
even more eager help you than you 
may help them. further hope you 
will shortly prevail upon the chairman 
your local Boards Education at- 
tend series lecture-discussions be- 
gin next month and lasting full week— 
which your Superintendents also are 
invited—designed inform them de- 
tail the Regents’ Program; and for 
each and every teacher attend simi- 
lar series January; and for all teach- 
ers and school executives attend some 
State Department-conducted Summer 
School for six weeks. 

further instructed the Board 
Regents inform you that, begin- 


larger sense true don’t you think 
that, when the professional employees any 
social service themselves determine the aims and 
objectives their organization, 
marks the beginning their organization’s de- 
cline? 
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ning next fall, teacher public 
school administrator this state may 
continue office who fails demon- 
strate, standards competency set 
this Department tests conducted 
this Department. Such tests will neces- 
sarily relatively rudimentary first; 
1950 they will have helped dis- 
cover and reward the best pedagogy and 
character this nation affords. 

Very much more remains said 
and done. will convene again this 
afternoon pursue our Subject. For 
the present, you leave the auditorium 
you will receive copies “Regents’ 
Aims and Objectives for the Education 
Youth,” together with the definitions 
these objectives the words our 
illustrious Regents. These are, gentle- 
men, our sailing orders or, change the 
figure, our professional Commandments 
—yours and mine. 

closing, permit merely call 
your attention observation the Re- 
gents have seen fit, their wisdom, 
attach the “Commandments,” more 
the way general advice and warn- 
ing than instruction. Here is, let 
read you: 

rem maius producam extendam- 
que, nonne verum est, cum pro- 
curatores cuiusvis ministerii socialis 
decernunt quae ministerium petitu- 
rum persecuturum est, tempore 
illud ministerium exitium prolabi in- 


Relatively small Government expenditures for health and education 
yield high national dividend. more economical prepare peo- 
ple earn decent living than care for them through relief. 


—PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
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The Perfect Lovers 


The perfect lovers are not passion’s pawns; 
They function incident’ly through the flesh; 
Their ecstasy when their minds enmesh 
picnic the soul’s refreshing lawns; 
They live godly fashion all their days; 
They rendezvous well-appointed hearts; 
They keep open house all the arts; 
They know the therapeutic strength praise. 
Angel, linger not quivering lips 

Nor nestle trusting the heaving breast; 
Deny the thermal touch its sightless will 
Until, beyond the sense, the spirit grips; 
Unless, despite the throb, the heart’s rest; 
For, then, subjecting self ignites thrill. 
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Afternoon Truant 


Brown 


HERE was last minute scrambling 
seats the first-year high school 
class the teacher entered. She was 
smal] dark girl, hardly older than the 
students, but was evident even from 
her walk that she meant business, and 
the children were quiet the time she 
had reached her desk. 

“You are anxious your com- 
positions, know,” she said, smiling. 
“But have visitor with today.” 

Twenty-five heads turned toward the 
back the room where was sitting. 

think would nice, Carlos, 
you would tell our guest what are 
doing class.” 

tall thin boy the second row stood 
up. glanced shyly direction 
and then began talking low voice. 
explained that the class was trying 
figure out ways earn money because 
they wanted buy books. During the 
war they had had books, and even 
now there were only six English texts 
for the class. For moment paused. 

“If one help his country become 
better,” said finally, looking 
with grave brown eyes, “he must have 
much education—and so, wrote com- 
positions telling how earn the money.” 

“Yes, that’s right, Carlos, thank you. 
You may sit down.” The teacher looked 
over their heads me. “Today are 
going read and discuss some these 
ideas.” 

Immediately pretty girl with brown 
pigtails raised her hand and jumped 


announce that she had discovered 
Red Cross building where they wanted 
cleaning girls weekends. little boy 
said that had been thinking over, 
and someone wanted shoe-shine 
work with him, would lend half 
his supplies until the new person got 
started and could pay him back. Another 
boy told about two new jobs that were 
open selling newspapers, and then other 
students followed with more sugges- 
tions. Soon there were heated discus- 
sions. 

Watching all, couldn’t help think- 
ing school days. many people 
were just the same: the chubby class 
clown waiting happily (when stood 
up) for the snickers which knew were 
coming; the bright girl pointing out 
high nasal voice the impracticality 
some schemes; the boy the back 
the room half standing his seat and 
waving his hand frantically for fear the 
period would end before got chance 
tell his plan; and the teacher, seeing 
that everyone had chance speak and 
one spoke too long. 

Unfortunately the period did end be- 
fore the discussion was finished, and the 
children started reluctantly for their 
next classes. was considering whether 
not stay for the following hour 
when the teacher came over me. 

“You are most welcome stay for 
this period,” she said warmly, “but these 
students next are pupils from the coun- 
try. They have not yet learned well 
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English, and speak mostly Taga- 
log first.” She smiled apologetically. 
afraid you will not understand us. 
great shame they not teach 
English always the country. Soon 
will everywhere the Philippines 
hope.” 

thanked her and said that thought 
was wonderful many people spoke 
English did. knew only “hello” and 
“thank you” Tagalog. She smiled 
politely and asked say them for 
her, whereupon her eyes sparkled and 
she laughed soft little laugh. 

“You must come back again soon 
visit us,” she said. “Perhaps can 
help you little with Tagalog, and you 
will teach much English.” 

told her would like to, and then, 
noticing that her class was almost filled 
with the new students, said must 
leaving. had already stayed away from 
work too long. 

was walking toward the main 
door the building, Carlos came 
me. 

“You will return see again soon, 
hope?” 

assured him that would, very soon, 
and was again starting leave when 
noticed that seemed though 
wanted say something. 

“Our teacher she very good, 
you not think?” 

“Yes,” said, “she indeed.” 

looked slowly, and began 
shake his head. “There much 

“But you all have many good 
ideas,” said. “When return 
America, after Red Cross work here 
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finished, going tell the stu- 
dents there about your plans for working 
that you can buy books.” 

For moment allowed himself 
regular boyish grin pleasure. Then, 
remembering his next class, excused 
himself and hurried down the center 
aisle the school. 

watched him step into class across 
from the English teacher and sit next 
little girl faded tan dress. The 
students there were watching their pro- 
fessor tack colored world map the 
side wall the building. was the 
first picture the school. 

Suddenly realized how different this 
high school was from any had known. 
Here were eight classes working to- 
gether hall. They 
were separated from one another only 
ropes tied between beams and 
occasional worn-out blackboard. The 
wooden walls and the rafters the ceil- 
ing had paint them, and the whole 
building looked though might col- 
lapse any moment. the floor all 
that remained were few scattered ce- 
ment patches the dusty ground. The 
air the building was saturated with 
dust kicked the children moving 
from one class the next. Even the 
dim light which the windows (broken 
and patched with yellow wrapping 
paper) let in, could see swirling 
the air currents. But the children seemed 
unaware it. 

Standing the doorway, saw all 
them once: the students the young 
English teacher leaning forward their 
seats hear the new English words 

(Continued page 472) 
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Magna Carta Comes the 
United States 


WRIGHT 


Lacock Abbey copy the 
Magna Carta—over 700 years old 
—is now the Library Congress 
Washington, D.C. Its seal impres- 
sion the great seal Henry III. 

After reposing seven centuries La- 
cock Abbey, England, 1944 was 
given Miss Matilda Talbot the 
British Museum. special act Par- 
liament was loaned for two years 
the Congressional Library being 
brought there the Secretary the 
British Museum. 

December 15, 1946, Lord Iven- 
chapel, British Ambassador, special 
program, delivered the Charter Mr. 
Luther Evans, Librarian Con- 
gress. Miss Talbot had come all the way 
from England attend the ceremony. 
Dr. Roscoe Pound, Harvard Univer- 
sity, gave address “The Magna 
Carta and Constitutional Guarantees 
Liberty.” 

King John, 1215, was forced sign 
the Charter. was revised three times 
the succeeding ten years. 

The Lacock Magna Carta the one 
which was Henry III 
1225, and now statute 
books, the chief bulwark and defense 
her people against arbitrary power and 
tyranny. regarded the inspira- 
tion our own Constitution and Decla- 
ration Independence. 

This the only perfect copy the 


final revision the Charter existence. 
The one other similar copy 
tically defaced ink. 

There are four copies the Charter 
was written before revision. One, 
known the Lincoln Cathedral Magna 
Carta, after being displayed New 
York’s World’s Fair was, 1940, 
brought the Congressional Library. 
Then, because the war, was placed 
the Bullion Depository Fort 
Kentucky. January, 1946, Lord 
fax returned the Lincoln Cathedral. 

King John’s years reckless and 
brutal tyranny had caused national re- 
volt. was led the powerful barons, 
who confederated force him give 
citizens justice, the people had few 
legal rights. their demand for char- 
ter reform King John angrily replied, 
“Why they not ask for kingdom? 
will never grant such liberties will 
make slave.” 

the barons cast off their allegiance 
and took arms against him. The King 
then asked what their demands were, 
and when told declared would never 
grant them. withdrew Windsor 
Castle. 

The barons marched against London 
which, May, 1215, they entered with- 
out any tumult. John wanted fight, 
but found was nearly deserted. Much 
alarmed pretended make peace, 
and sent word the barons appoint 
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day and place arrange matters. 

June was decided upon and 
issued the barons safe-conduct for 
them meet him Runnymede the 
Thames River. The two factions en- 
camped the plain, and there was 
enacted one the most significant epi- 
sodes human history, with the Arch- 
bishop Canterbury acting 
mediator the interest stable 
government. Conferences were opened, 
the barons presenting their grievances 
and means redress. Finally, for the 
return their homage and fealty, the 
King affixed his seal the immortal 
document, but with intention hon- 
oring its provisions. 

secure its execution John was com- 
pelled surrender the city and Tower 
London, held the barons un- 
til had completely executed the Char- 
ter. 

Copies were sent every district 
and ordered read publicly twice year. 

Among other things the document 
provided for habeas corpus, the right 
trial jury, uniform weights and meas- 
ures, freedom travel and freedom 
from unjust taxation. free man was 
his freehold, outlawed, banished, 
any way molested except the 
lawful judgement his peers and 
the law the land, the King himself 
being under the law. John appealed 
the Pope, who issued edict declaring 
Magna Carta “null and void,” excom- 
municated the barons and suspended the 
Archbishop from office. 

Soon the King repudiated the Charter 
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and open war broke out. Within year 
was defeated, fell sick and died. His 
son and several other successors con- 
firmed the Charter. Runnymede one 
England’s historic places, visited 
many tourists. During sight-seeing 
automobile trip that country came 
green meadow where the guide 
said: 

“This Runnymede, where King 
John signed Magna Carta. When the 
King had affixed his seal smiled 
and spoke pleasantly his lords about 
him, but soon reached his own 
room gave way his anger, threw 
himself the floor mad rage, 
gnashing his teeth and biting the rushes 
with which the floor was strewn.” The 
guide pointed out the traditional spot 
where the signing occurred. 

The importance Magna Carta can- 
not easily over estimated. became 
part the heritage and inspiration 
free men—the guarantee liberty— 
the starting point constitutional his- 
tory the English speaking race, for 
the Spirit Freedom ever the same, 
our own time seven centuries later. 

evidence the friendship be- 
tween England and the United States 
that are privileged hosts this 
important visitor. Many people, includ- 
ing schools given time for the purpose, 
come the Congressional Library 
view three the most important docu- 
ments the world, the Constitution 
the United States, the Declaration 
Independence, and our famous guest 
document, England’s Magna Carta. 


Cicero’s Ideal State Revealed 
the 


only literary tradition but logi- 
cal sequence demanded that Cic- 
ero follow the Republica with the 
Having proclaimed the 
ideal state the Rome Scipio the 
Younger, behooved him bolster his 
position discussion those legal 
enactments which had made the state 
what was. had showed the 
Republica, with imperfect success 
sure, that her growth and develop- 
ment Rome had been mindful that 
equilibrium governmental principles 
which gives the fairest promise stabil- 
ity; remained show the 
Legibus that, her general history 
Rome had maintained the fourth and 
best form government, her laws 
specifically she had, the ideal state, 
worked the same end. 


the opening the Legibus, 


the companion treatise, Cicero strikes 
the same philosophical note harking 
back nature the source right and 
law. defines law the highest rea- 
son commanding what right, forbid- 
ding what wrong. true Ciceronian 
fashion wobbles over his terminology, 
first reversing Plato’s dictum that law 
rests upon right (jus) and making 
justice right rest upon law. then 
reverses himself and says that will 


use the term “law” its popular mean- 


ing which enjoins writing either 
command prohibition and asks his 
readers consider jus before any writ- 
ten law any established state. 

With more less careful logic 
proceeds: Man the only animal that 
shares reason with the gods; reason 
right reason; right reason law; there- 
fore men and gods both participate 
right and law. They must then re- 
garded belonging the same state; 
and, one state common gods and 
men, men are related the gods 
ties kinship. the evolution the 
race the soul, divinely begotten, was 
born. Since that stage the develop- 
ment mankind, there has been race 
barbarous that has not reached out 
after God. Man has the same sort 
virtue God—virtue being nature per- 
fected. Man not endowed merely with 
comely body and the senses act 
its messengers, but with the swift power 
thought, which enables him look 
upon the heavens the home his 
soul, speak. All men alike, pos- 
session this soul-fire, this faculty 
reason, may, taking nature their 
guide, arrive virtue. Only mistaken 
conceptions lead them astray. Reason 
that given nature right reason, 
and right reason, commanding what 
right, forbidding what wrong, law; 
therefore law given nature; and 
law, then right also. 
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The next step the discussion 
prefaced the remark that the object 
this rendering unto nature the things 
that are hers strengthen and stabil- 
ize states and make the people sound. 
For, goes on, punishment the 
fear rather than conscience deters 
men from wrongdoing only per- 
sonal interest prompts men acts 
kindness, then justice, right, does not 
exist all. Furthermore, right es- 
tablished the votes the people and 
the decrees judges, would right 
steal, bear false witness, com- 
mit any other sin, provided only that the 
aforesaid votes and decrees approved it. 
votes can thus change the nature 
things and make right out wrong, 
why can they not also make good out 
evil? Pressing the argument forces 
see that can distinguish good law 
from bad one only the norm na- 
ture; and good and evil are judged 
nature, they are principles nature. 

like manner are things honorable 
and base judged. Variety opin- 
ion, however, disturbing. For exam- 
ple, the Epicurean the trustworthiness 
the senses unimpeachable, the de- 
light arising from them the highest 
good; whereas another those things 
that seem different different people 
—and not always the same the same 
people—are deemed untrustworthy. 

our attitude toward truth can- 
not blinded parents, poets, the 
stage, bend they will when our 
years are tender. Right and every noble 
thing must sought spontaneously— 
and the scorn consequence. All good 
men love right for its own sake. seek 
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reward for righteousness itself 
most unrighteous. mind that does 
deformed. Indeed, virtue sought 
for other reasons, must that some- 
thing else better than virtue. Money 
perhaps? honor? health? 
beauty? pleasure? Nay, scorn- 
ing these very things that virtue best 
seen. They are advantages, not good 
themselves, just their opposites are 
disadvantages and not evil them- 
selves. 

Now learning how live, wis- 
dom, the mother all good arts, not 
only teaches all other things but 
teaches know ourselves. who 
knows himself will and think what 
worthy the gift the gods. And 
when wisdom has interpreted nature 
—what short and fleeting and what 
divine and eternal—its possessor be- 
comes citizen the whole world. Thus 
wisdom and the love wisdom 
sophia) bind fulfill the obligations 
resting upon because our kinship 
the gods. 

this juncture, Atticus remarks that 
the discussion challenges universal atten- 
tion. must agree that But 
the commentary the laws Cicero 
never transcends Rome. exalts the 
fading mistress the world the home 
jurisprudence. her immortal self- 
hood she incorporates natural, canon, 
and civil law. But not Rome she 
actually was that Cicero depicts; 
Rome the dear city his dreams when, 
youth, without recommendation 
ancestors, had dared look with 
unabashed, aspiring gaze upon the fasces 
and the curule chair. His love Rome 
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and the political party with which 
had identified himself forced him back 
upon the philosophical principles dis- 
cussed the first book Legibus. 


the second book Cicero again em- 
phasizes the nature law its 
finality the reason God. Before any 
laws were written the right reason 
high Jove was the first law, commanding 
what was right, forbidding what was 
wrong. The sin Tarquinius Sextus 
did not rest upon any written law but 
upon inherent principle right and 
wrong. The laws men must aim 
being accord with the law nature, 
which emanates from the eternal mind. 
state without law not state; conse- 
quently, laws which men live must 
regarded, from the standpoint 
utility, the utmost importance. 

Before taking the laws themselves, 
Cicero quotes Plato saying that be- 
longs the province law use per- 
suasion well force and argues that, 
citizens look upon the gods the 
rulers the world, knowing the 
thoughts and intents man’s heart and 
keeping reckoning their deeds, 
good and bad, they will have right at- 
titude toward being governed. one 
would arrogant think that 
right reason lies himself rather than 
the divine mind, that those things 
which must use his highest reason 
grasp—the courses the stars, the 
succession day and night, the seasons, 
the whole round nature—are set 
motion without reason. The distinction 
between God and nature not precisely 
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drawn, but the drift the argument 
clear, based upon Stoic principles. The 
connection between such subtleties and 
the XII Tables, awaited the explanation 
more sophisticated philosophers. 

Passing the laws proper, Cicero 
devotes the latter part Book the 
archaic enactments the XII Tables 
concerning religion. Who, then, were 
the gods the Romans? They are classi- 
fied under three heads: First, the gods 
who had always been regarded; sec- 
ond, heroes whose merits had exalted 
them heaven; third, personified vir- 
tues—a theological conception which 
necessitated multiplicity priests and 
burdensome ritual. The ritual, while 
emphasized the letter the law, 
often suggested well real reverence 
and sincere belief. take example, 
the law reads: They shall come before 
the gods caste, and Cicero explains that 
the word caste refers primarily the 
mind. ritualistic ablutions could wash 
away mental stain. God pleased with 
The parallelism with He- 
brew thought apparent. Again, com- 
menting the law that shrines shall 
raised those virtues which heroes 
become gods, Cicero says that such tem- 
ples are erected order that men 
think them established their 
hearts. example proper virtue 
good that one plucks courage times 
uncertainty and doubt. Roman prac- 
ticality has here its deepest interpreta- 
tion, and, again, the Hebrew phrase sug- 
gests itself: “As man thinketh his 
heart, he.” 
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Discussion the laws and science 
augury, laws regulating gifts the 
gods, and laws about the manes note- 
worthy. Cicero must have found little 
comfort here turning from the liv- 
ing present the dead past. The time 
had come when augurs thrust their 
tongues into their cheeks sinister 
acknowledgement religious hocus- 
pocus. The bearing the canon law 
upon the ideal state was fancied rather 
than real. Cicero could not stem the tide 
corruption noble disquisitions 
the philosophy true citizenship. The 
government had already become the 
football party and faction; men whose 
ancestors, patrician heart well 
blood, had preserved the commonwealth 
moderation were now going with the 
tide, seeking their own interests. The 
better class had become better than 
the rest, and might had usurped the 
throne right. Cicero did not see 
the political situation clearly Julius 
Caesar did, least dimly saw it. 
There was certain wistfulness his 
voice, lifted the vain hope stir- 
ring the consciences his countrymen 
while yet there was time. was doubt- 
ful his own position and full sor- 
row for his misgoverned country. But 
his voice was wistful, and almost 
tary, was courageous and thoroughly 
Roman. 

The introduction the third book 
proclaims praise the civil law that 
the ideal government the Repub- 
lica, illustrated the Roman Republic 
Scipio the Younger, can best real- 
ized and maintained the civil laws 
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Rome. the main, the Rome 
his own lifetime whose laws Cicero 
defending. Defining the magistrate 
speaking law and the law silent 
magistrate, asserts that God, law, 
magistrates, and people are bound to- 
gether inherent sense authority 
the one hand, and obedience the 
other. then proceeds the laws, 
and, the historical retrospect the 
Republica, here the preponderance 
patrician element, although there is, the- 
oretically, substantial showing 
checks upon its power. Censors are 
supervise the morals the senate, trib- 
unes are safeguard the liberties 
the people, senators are enjoined 
patterns virtue, class privileges and 
bribery are prohibited, and the people 
are elect magistrates and pass laws 
without ‘restrictions. But the consuls are 
have absolute power, unless time 
war they are superseded dictator; 
the decrees the senate are im- 
perative; and the votes the people are 
cast open system. Patricians 
policy intimidation could easily 
turn such system their own advan- 
tage. 

Cicero discusses the tribunicial power 
some length lively debate with 
Quintus, enlarging upon the ruthless 
methods force and violence which 
the peace the state had been upset 
and commending the constitution 
Sulla that had put check upon the 
the same time declares 
that the office tribune had preserved 
the state from outbursts the mob 
far more disastrous than the riots caused 
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the ambitions Gracchus. All this 
pertains, not the republic Scipio but 
the succeeding generation and 
Cicero’s own times. His main purpose, 
says, not primarily the examination 
old laws but, with these basis, 
the making better ones, This involves 
discussion the senator example 
virtuous living and the question se- 
cret balloting. Cicero, said his 
credit, had never held his peace the 
corruption the aristocracy, but 
clings tenaciously the idea that the 
reform even few them would 
save the state; and the secret ballot 
innocent the giving bribes! 

Cicero’s ideal state, then, turns out 
very real one, real alas! its de- 
cay, and Cicero, grown old the service 
the aristocratic party, pathetically en- 
deavors stand it, spite the 
fact that senate made mainly 
apathetic incompetents, dishonest graft- 
ers, ambitious schemers, and vain nin- 
compoops had ceased function and 
things were held together merely be- 
cause, when the machinery govern- 
ment once set motion, tends 
keep muddling along, whatever hap- 
pens. 

But the stern path duty the end 
which ideal statesmen hope find 
heaven lay untrodden, and Cicero’s 
noble efforts regenerate his country- 
men ended futility. His message 
rather the ages and need not lost 
the twentieth century. Had read 
his own times more correctly, perhaps 
the ages would not have gained much. 
Zielinski says one those striking 
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figures whose life really begins his 
death. Indeed, early Christian ethics 
charged with the influence Cicero. St. 
Augustine said have been converted 
reading Hortensius, and St. Jerome 
found impossible stifle the cry 
his heart, “Thou art not Christian, 
thou art Ciceronian.” Later, the 
Senectute which world-worn 
Dante finds solace; and the charm, 
romance, and haunting mystery Ver- 
gil made him rather than Cicero the 
classical touchstone the Middle Ages, 
was partly because, Sandy suggests 
his Harvard Lectures, the Latin 
Fathers had appropriated Cicero 
rob him the prestige that rightly be- 
longed him. 

The value the Legibus, 
the Republica, its moral as- 
pect. The government and the party 
which Cicero gave his talents and his life 
are gone with the wind, but his ethical 
teachings taken over the Christian 
Church have shaped modern political 
achievement that our best statesmen are 
very real sense Ciceronians. 


Cicero’s detractors have said that 
was mere trimmer politics, that his 
halting and hedging, his timidity and in- 
consistency, savor insincerity. Perhaps 
was little tainted. Perhaps most 
are. But surely there better ex- 
planation Cicero than this. the 
first place, was man letters. His 
political ideals had their origin the 
character his mind and his Greek 
education. was against Cicero’s nature 
too sure his ground. Vivacious 
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and imaginative before ever stubborn 
changing his mind because his nimble 
spirit discerned many different points 
view. the other hand, his modera- 
tion, which the heart his political 
ideals, candle his merits.” 
hated extremes age extremes. 
Witness his slaves and 
provincials. pained him that Romans 
should delight the brutal exhibitions 
the amphitheatre. 

This same moderation, which made 
him the logical candidate for the consul- 
ship (63 B.c.), caused him pursue 
course that failed satisfy the aristo- 
crats, while his obsession that the good- 
ness the patricians the elder time 
still clung their 
ciently make their leadership the hope 
the Republic made him quite un- 
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acceptable the democrats. The old 
regime, corrupt and incompetent, and 
revolution were alike monsters the 
throats his countrymen, and Cicero, 
standing between them, heeded 
neither, once pathetic and heroic 
figure. did not see, Julius Caesar 
saw, the necessity for change gov- 
ernment; saw only the infinite pity-of 
the fall the Republic. Like Cato 
the Pharsalia, his cry was, Rome, 
will not forsake thee until that have 
held thee dead arms.” may 
wonder, follow him through the 
civil war, his political ideals did not 
suffer shock from which they could 
not have recovered, even had escaped 
Antony’s fatal list; but can have 
doubt that the patriotism the great 
orator and his devotion the Eternal 
City sustained him the tragic end. 


AFTERNOON TRUANT 


(Continued from page 464) 


she pronounced them with encourag- 
ing smile; more classes both sides 
the room behind her, children bending 
over their desks write getting 
recite; the girl next Carlos raising 
her hand and standing that 
could see the bright red sash she had 
tied gaily about her thin waist; Carlos 
still looking the teacher’s map, and— 


America someday? wished could see 
his face, but was turned away, and 
had leave. was getting late and they 
would wondering headquarters 
what had happened me. 

Softly stole through the door and 
went quietly out into the Manila after- 


Teacher Philosophizes 


IsaBELLE 


people believe that the war has 
produced new psychological phe- 
nomenon, the overseas veteran. Books 
and periodicals describe the reactions 
the ex-GI. There tendency group 
all class and prescribe the same 
general treatment for the entire group. 
the millions servicemen are psy- 
chologically alike, then the problems 
American life are easy solve. all 
want permanent peace, world organiza- 
tion, jobs, desire forget their war ex- 
periences, may concentrate these 
aims and try reach them the best 
our ability. the war has given 
society group with similar reactions 
stimuli, these reactions may con- 
trolled. Unfortunately for the optimist, 
there are many different personalities 
among veterans among non-veterans. 
The experiences the war have affected 
the very differently. Now, months 
after discharge from the service, one has 
problems, one will never admit that any 
problems exist; one has learned much 
from experience, one has learned noth- 
ing; one has become tolerant various 
races, creeds and beliefs, one who was 
tolerant has acquired prejudice. 

high school teacher comes into con- 
tact with hundreds boys. Many 
these, when discharged from the serv- 
ice, visit the high school from which 
they have graduated. few case stud- 
ies illustrate the effect lack-of-effect 
the war experiences these boys. 

was football player who 


left high school for large out-of-town 
scholarship, but passed very few courses 
two years. However, played foot- 
ball and, high school, was favor- 
ite with students and many teachers. 
entered the army, served over seas, was 
discharged corporal. married 
and now playing football the local 
university. preparing for football 
coaching. The five years absence from 
his high school seem have made 
tically changes the young man. His 
pleasant disposition, lack polish, poor 
English, and generally low intelligence 
have not chanzed. Strange say, 
seems working very hard his 
college work and making good grades. 

Richard was slow, quiet boy 
who graduated the lower half his 
class. prepared his assignments 
directed, but seemed have interest 
anything. His main characteristic was 
his honesty. Richard, discharge from 
the navy, immediately secured job 
suited his ability. However, has 
become much interested politics; 
hopes that the high schools are teaching 
adequately the advantages democracy. 
questioning, explained that 
many the lonely hours board ship, 
group sailors discussed world prob- 
lems. Richard said, “You know re- 
membered much high school 
work and was leader the discus- 
sion.” 

Will, negro boy, was bril- 
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liant scholar, fine character, and 
athlete. Will received scholarship 
the local university where won let- 
ters several sports the two years 
before his enlistment. Because his in- 
telligence, had been sought local 
negro organization and had joined it. 
His social and political activities then 
began interfere with his studies, but 
enlisted before much harm had been 
done. During his years service, 
won basketball letter from the Uni- 
versity Florence, Italy, but did not 
rise the service above the rank 
sergeant. now back the univer- 
sity. has been awarded letters 
three major sports and the close 
the football season was tapped for 
national activities honor society. With 
one exception, Will the only negro 
student the United States this or- 
ganization. Will has dropped completely 
his former militant activities against race 
discriminations. The football team, 
which was the most valuable player, 
was invited play one the 
the South. Since Will could not play, 
drive was started the university 
decline the invitation. Will personally 
went the Vice-President’s office and 
asked that the invitation accepted, 
since “he did not wish keep the other 
boys from playing the game.” 

Gene was average student, 
pleasing personality, honest, and help- 
ful. served six campaigns and 
wrote rather regularly several his 
high school teachers. Upon his dis- 
charge, got job, and sold various 
articles friends and teachers. After 
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several weeks when goods appeared 
for which had been paid, Gene was 
discovered working money-get- 
ting racket. Many teachers and friends 
could not believe the truth until his 
mother, poor hard-working widow, 
tried make good his thefts. 

one the city’s large high 
schools, busses had been rented take 
students ball game. The assistant 
principal the school discovered several 
students who had cut classes, hiding 
the busses. ordered them back 
their classes and assigned them de- 
tention room. Imagine 
when the driver one the busses 
soundly berated him, using this argu- 
ment: “I’m veteran; fought 
Europe and Asia give these kids their 
freedom. Who are you take from 
them?” 

From these cases, only few from the 
great army returned veterans, one 
may see that all ex-service men are not 
alike what they have learned 
what they have not learned. Many 
these young men would have be- 
haved the same way, regardless 
service records. There one danger 
this post war period that hoped the 
war would eliminate. Hate organiza- 
tions appealing the veterans are ap- 
pearing. Some these organizations 
rely malice and prejudice for their 
programs. Name-calling rearing its 
ugly head. Both majority and minority 
groups have become more conscious 
discrimination. Let’s hope depression 
will not cause many veterans join 
these discriminatory organizations. 


Some Aspects Perry’s Theory 
Value with Their Implications 
for Education 


HROUGH the efforts such men 
Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Newton science was able win its in- 
dependence that area having 
with physical phenomena. From 
methodological standpoint, Galileo and 
his successors found values irrele- 
vant their work. result the realm 
values continued under the domina- 
tion the church and the bifurcation 
nature was perpetuated. But once 
having established its foundations and 
verified the assumption that the physical 
world could viewed orderly one, 
the findings and conclusions science 
brought about undermining the 
authority the Church which eventu- 
ally led the belief that man was 
rational being and that, therefore, 
rational order society based human 
nature was possible. This along with in- 
creasing interests expanding com- 
merce and new knowledge about other 
peoples resulting from commercial activ- 
ities effected and continually widened 
breach between temporal affairs and 
the eternal, transcendent values which 
ecclesiastical authority had governed 
these temporal aspects life. Cultural 
and social tensions arising from such 
conditions and aggravated deplorable 
conditions among the lower classes even- 
tually came climax exemplified 
the French Revolution. 


JENSEN 


Through the rebuilding certain 
social institutions the cultural and social 
tionary spasms the 18th and early 
19th centuries were some degree 
lessened. However, social re-unification 
was means completed. Toward 
this end the newly rising social sciences 
were little aid for while they were 
based upon the principle man’s con- 
tinuity with nature they stringently ad- 
hered the mechanical concepts and 
the older and less adequate methods 
the physical sciences, practice which 
led the exclusion all value content 
from their subject matter. Thus, the 
problem value, the seat existing 
social conflict, continued excluded 
from objective, scientific study. the 
meantime, before any universally ac- 
cepted pattern social values could 
moulded, the investigations the 
physical sciences increasingly stimulated 
the problems industry and com- 
merce were being carried into new areas 
accelerated rate. The application 
the findings these sciences industry 
and commerce brought about radical 
cultural changes the form power 
machinery and industrial and commer- 
cial organization. These changes turn 
led social arrangements which were 
not only often conflict with the social 
values which the revolutions the 
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18th and 19th centuries were predicated, 
but wherein most the long accumu- 
lated and established social behavior 
norms Western culture proved in- 
adequate. Gradually the general prob- 
lem facing society shifted from that 
gaining the minimum necessities for life 
that distributing adequate quanti- 
ties goods manner that would 
make possible for all the attainment 
the envisioned ways living. Under 
these conditions social conflict and ten- 
sion became relatively permanent 
rather than temporary characteristic 
Western society. And with the de- 
cline Church authority and corre- 
sponding increase secular interests 
value theories reflecting the tenor the 
times emerged. Some tended empha- 
size the empirical aspect value, some 
the rational. Some maintained tran- 
scendent setting, others shifted 
naturalistic one. Some gave value rela- 
tive status, others conceived value ab- 
solute terms. 

Now when one desires utilize 
theory means intelligent practice 
and the same time confronted with 
number theories, there arises the 
problem making choice among 
them. That is, the question arises 
which one valid. Ultimately, 
course, the validation any scientific 
theory rests upon the degree which 
empirically verified through extensive 
testing. The rejection acceptance 
theory this basis, however, easy 
task and, therefore, may extend over 
considerable period time. But practi- 
cal affairs cannot brought halt 
until the validity the theories in- 


volved determined. the affairs 
everyday living and practices decisions 
utilized for making intelligent decisions 
connection with ever-rising practical 
problems, one often times forced 
rely primarily upon critical thought 
the best available means for making 
choice among theories. endeavoring 
make choice among theories (1) one 
can evaluate the theories terms the 
extent which their underlying as- 
sumptions agree with are based upon 
the accepted findings the various 
sciences; (2) one can endeavor deter- 
mine the possible fruitfulness the 
various theories terms being able 
make deductions from them; and 
(3) one can evaluate the implication 
the theories for practice determining 
the degree agreement between such 
implications and empirically established 
practices. However, before critical analy- 
ses can undertaken endeavor must 
made set forth clear-cut restate- 
ments the various theories order 
gain adequate understanding 
them; and their implications for 
particular practice are evaluated, 
such implications must drawn. 
just such function that this article 
meant serve for Perry’s theory 
value. 

From the standpoint the educa- 
tional practitioner who endeavors uti- 
lize theory certain aspects value 
theory are fundamental importance. 
First, there the question how value 
arises. Second, there arises the problem 
the role thought the valuation 
process, i.e., the function thought 
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the determination the “better” and 
the reconstruction values. Third, 
there the important question relating 
the way social conflicts are resolved. 
Fourth, there the matter the ulti- 
mate highest good. These aspects 
Perry’s value theory along with their 
implications for education will con- 
sidered turn. 


Turning the first aspect for con- 
sideration, that how value arises 
(value the generic sense), may 
said that Perry’s theory naturalistic 
and relativistic one that (1) 
based upon and (2) deals with value 
terms relative the motor-affective 
attitudes organism. This attitude 
tion value “that special character 
object which consists the fact that 
interest taken other words, 
value arises conferred upon 
object only those situations which 
interest present. From this 
once apparent that one determine 
Perry’s conception the nature 


York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1926. 
27. “In discussing the definition value, shall 
dealing constantly with the motor-affective 
life; that say, with instinct, desire, feeling, 
will and all their family states, acts and atti- 
tudes. necessary therefore have term 
which may refer what character- 
istic this strain life and mind, which shall 
sufficiently comprehensive embrace all its 
varities. The term most accepta- 

124. 

115. 

277. 

*For Perry’s concepts concerning the nature 
feeling see Theory, 276-93. 
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value, first necessary determine 
what conceives the nature interest 
be. 

Interest, has been seen, motor- 
affective attitude. What, then, does 
Perry mean motor-affective attitude? 
its positive form, one viewing 
something with favor, and therefore, 
for and seek preserve it. its 
negative form, one viewing some- 
thing with disfavor, and, therefore, 
avoid and seek prevent destroy 
it. “It this all-pervasive character- 
istic the motor-affective life, this 
state, act, attitude disposition favor 
disfavor” that purposes desig- 
nate 


act. Therefore, Perry emphasizes the 
motor aspect attitudes. Apparently 
his concern with the affective aspect 
only with its contribution the impulse 
act. Feelings, points out, are not 
necessarily associated with interest the 
way defines the term. For feelings 
“denotes not only attitude for and 
against, but also state with intro- 
spective content” pleasure-pain.* And 
this internal content can itself become 
the object interest, the pleasure- 
pain feelings within the body can 
sought avoided for That 
these feelings may accompany interest 
acknowledged, but they can not 
regarded the same interest for 
Perry the active, impulsive atti- 
tude that provides the constitutive prin- 
ciple value. 

Now while interest the impulse 
act does have biological basis which 
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the human level that gives rise 
value.’ this level interest some- 
thing more than purely impulsive tend- 
encies act for here there present 
consciously directed tendencies 
lected modes action. This character- 
istic may perhaps discovered some 
extent other forms but 
particularly marks pervades the be- 
havior man. This feature promi- 
nent man Perry calls “propicience” 
(or foresight) which the ability 
anticipate something, expect, 
guided one’s actions what may 
The ability anticipate, 


*See Theory, Ch. VI. 

180. “The living organism provides 
the context interest, but until mind appears 
not recognize that specific type organic 
complexity which peculiarly characteristic 
human behavior, and whose diverse modes furnish 
the data the sciences value.” 

177. 

180. “Although spontaneity, or- 
ganization, individuality and adaptation [charac- 
teristics organism which constitute the bio- 
logical basis interest the impulse act] 
may serve distinguish life the broad sense, 
they not adequately provide for its moral, 
economic, and cultural developments. That which 
lacking the strictly biological picture has 
the capacity act the light expectuations.” 
See, also, 192-3. 

interest, such design, self realization, the 
love God, imply something more than 
spontaneity, organization, tendency, and adapta- 
tion. They clearly imply the capacity 
form ideas, see the meaning things and 
events, pass judgment, imagine ideals. 
See, also, 176-9 

235. 

183-5. See, also, 203-4. 

Theory, 209. See, also, 193. 
Purposive, anticipated (characteristics 
ested behavior) behavior denotes intelligent ac- 
tion behavior for intelligent behavior acting 
with attempted foresight. 

183. See, also, 209-12. 
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expect, foresee being cognitive 
nature, Perry, therefore, recognizes the 
intellect factor the act 
and asserts that interest cannot 
considered apart from Thus, 
interested response for Perry one 
which “in the general sense perfor- 
mance for the sake its consequences, 
performance determined what the 

Now action response undertaken 
the organism must initiated and 
attention now turns Perry’s concept 
termed the “governing propensity.” 
the governing propensity which 
affords the originating stimuli action 
phase aspect the motor-affective 
life which not only initiates the perfor- 
mance, but, also, determines the direc- 
tion and kind activity under- 
taken. other words, that “deter- 
mining tendency ‘general which 
any one time control the or- 
This “determining tendency” 
has its basis some desire need. 

partial summation may now 
said that interested (or 
action always undertaken the antic- 
ipation certain consequences, i.e., 
order attain some object (or set 
conditions). This object corresponds 
some unfulfilled phase the govern- 
ing propensity. act interested 
far its occurrence due the agree- 
ment between its accompanying expecta- 
tion and the unfulfilled phases 
governing And may 
say this point that the only way value 
have been anticipated during response 
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the organism undertakes satisfy some 
unfulfilled phase governing pro- 
pensity. For object become antic- 
ipated say that value has arisen 
because act with anticipation act 
with interest. 

was previously seen, addition 
the factor element interest there 
enters into every interested act re- 
sponse element cognition, 
according Perry, every interested re- 
sponse composed act interest 
and act cognition. Grammatically 
analyzed, both the act interest and 
the act cognition are divisible into 
index and predicate. the case 
cognition the index that which 
judged and the case interest 
the index that which something 
desired. cognition the predicate 
that which judged about the 
and interest the predicate that which 
desired the index. Now the struc- 

Perry terms this the “act indication.” See 


Theory, 329. 
This the act predication. See Theory 


See Theory, 344. 

For example, one may expect, judge, be- 
lieve something will will not take place and 
yet not interested whether does does 
not, 

346. “This cognitive factor which 
essential interest such, which mediates 
the interest whole, may termed 
The interest-judgment should not 
confused with judgment value (or inter- 
est) for the latter Perry post facto 
judgment which concerned with determining 
whether interest did did not exist particu- 
lar situation. See, also, 362-5. 

329. 

Theory, 349, “All interests are medi- 
ated interest-judgment,” and 358, “It 
true that must aware the object his 
interest order that shall interested,” and 
285, “Every interested act has reason, for 
every interest has least one mediating judgment, 
namely, the interest-judgment.” 
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ture and cognition (judge- 
ment) may said similar, the 
difference being that the case in- 
terest the bringing about establish- 
ing the predicate (that which 
desired the index) either does does 
not fulfill the unfulfilled phase the 
governing propensity. 

means furthering understand- 
ing, analysis cognition may 
made apart from interest. inter- 
ested response was seen that one aspect 
anticipation was expectation, i.e., the 
fulfillment desire (the unfulfilled 
phase the governing propensity) was 
not only anticipated (in the sense 
desired) but was also expected. 
around this factor expectation that the 
act cognition centers. Unlike interest, 
cognition disinterested act that 
concerned only with determining 
whether that which expected does 
does not come This act 
cognition Perry calls the “interest-judg- 
ment” and its function that “medi- 
mediates the sense that gets the 
individual ready act certain way 
expected will take place. what be- 
lieves will take place (1) actually does 
take place, the expectation may said 
fulfilled, and (2) does not 
take place, the judgment expectation 
provokes Therefore, that 
which distinguishes act cognition 
from act interest that the former 
may take place, independently inter- 
est, but act interest must always 
contain element cognition, the 
mediating other 
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words, while interest seeks and works 
bring about the object which desired, 
judgment not concerned with bringing 
about the existence the desired object, 
but merely with whether will not 
come into And the case 
interest what desired (1) actually 
brought about,”* the interest may 
said satisfied, and (2) not 
brought about, the interest said 

Perry’s theory, then, see that 
interested behavior that while cog- 
nition (judgment) must present 
order for value arise, not the 
judgment but the (those motor- 
affective attitudes favor disfavor) 
that confers value upon some object. 


the discussion dealing with Perry’s 
account the rise value saw that 
while the interest that gives value 
object, the cognitive factor played 
integral part, i.e., the interest-judgment 
“mediated” governed interested 
response the sense that attempted 


Perry’s example this see Theory, 
234-6. 

That is, the unfulfilled phase the gov- 
erning propensity fulfilled. 

See Theory, 19-20, and 595-8. 

knowing two pleasures takes the one and fore- 
goes the other, establishes between them the 
relation ‘preferred to,’ ‘better than’; and 
extending the range comparison may 
create among all the pleasures which knows 
comprehensive order preference within which 
each pleasure has its determinate relations and 
intervals superiority and inferiority all the 

Ibid., “It the interest which con- 
fers value the object, and must also the 
interest which confers the amount the value.” 
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determine whether the interest would 
would not fulfilled. That interest 
and cognition were closely related, Perry 
admitted, but, nevertheless, insisted 
that value situation the two are 
kept distinct from one another. There- 
fore, considering Perry’s thought 
related the aspect the role cog- 
nition the valuation process and the 
two problems considered thereunder, 
this cleavage must kept 

Now the study the which 
Perry terms the study comparative 
value, for him entirely different 
subject from that generic value.” 
The better more the sense more 
good and the criterion better, there- 
fore, involves the meaning plus 
the meaning more. More Perry 
means greater amount. speak 
object being better, then, means 
that object has the characteristic 
good greater amount than some 
other object. Thus, the standard good 
quantitative one. However, not 
quantitative standard numerical 
sense, one object cannot con- 
sidered being many more times 
valuable another. Rather, means 
that values can given order 
preference decides where object will 
placed the scale values for just 
interest alone gives rise value, 
will the amount interest that de- 
termines the amount 

The standards which Perry pur- 
poses measure interests are “inten- 
sity,” “preference,” and “inclusive- 
intensity meant the degree 
amount command interest pos- 
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sessed over the physiological functions 
preference Perry means the choosing 
various eligible objects rather than some 
other And matter what the 
intensity the interest may be, this 
choice interest one object over 
another confers “betterness” the ob- 
ject chosen, for this choice denotes that 
the object possesses greater for 
fulfilling the governing propensity. 
inclusiveness meant the number in- 
terests satisfied object. For ex- 
ample, object satisfies more than 
one interest, contains the value the 
first interest plus the value each 
the others and this sense better than 
object which satisfies but single in- 
The more interests satisfied 
object, the better the object is. 

Perry considers these standards 
independently variable they represent 
the measurement different magni- 
tudes and therefore, are not reducible 
any one However, they are 
applied used concurrently, there 
order which this should done. 
“Since intensity interferes with prefer- 
ence (for example, the intensely thirsty 

Theory, 626-33, especially 630. 

Theory, 634-5. “That interest 
exhibits preference among its eligible objects, 
that these objects are more less eligible, ap- 
its having objects all. Interest not only 
selects its objects from among the objects the 
environment, but selects among its objects.” 

647. “This the same principle 
which implied the fact that universe with 
interest it, contains more value than uni- 
verse devoid interest.” 

See Theory, 615-9. 

657-8. 


381. 
386. 
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man less capable distinguishing 
good from bad wine), and the exercise 
preference interferes with the inte- 
gration interest (through emphasis 
one interest), the proper order appli- 
cation (1) inclusiveness, (2) prefer- 
ence, and (3) intensity.” Perry says, 
the greatest all three senses can 
achieved only first achieving har- 
monious integration all interests. 
Component interest being com- 
pounded realize the greatest in- 
clusiveness, the resultant interest may 
then exercise preference, each choosing 
its best; and having chosen, each 
interest may then brought its 
mum 

Now was seen that all interested 
responses were mediated cognitive 
factor, the interest-judgment. this 
cognitive factor various forms com- 
plexity that connects, associates, “in- 
tegrates” the different “Ra- 
new mediating judgments. These have 
the effect linking interest new ways, 
introducing integration where 
did not exist Thus, the 
standard inclusiveness the most 
important the three standards Perry 
sets for determining the better, one 
function cognition the valuation 
process that directing the various 
interests upon common object which 
may new integrating end. The 
superior good therefore, good 
brought about reflection. “The result 
new end which distinguished its 
integrative character, the fact that 
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confluent with many interests, draw- 
ing them together, embodying them, 
satisfying them, and engaging them 
jointly. Such ends, constructive ideals, 
are both synthetic and 

While part have seen the role 
cognition the valuation process, 
have not seen its whole function 
Perry’s theory. Its other main task the 
examination the interest-judgments 
which mediate the interests order 
determine whether they are true 
false. The standard which ap- 
plied the determination the truth 

what way the standard cor- 
rectness related the valuation process? 
The standard correctness, Perry says, 
non-quantitative principle and does 
not, therefore, “yield judgment 
comparative value, better worse. 
correct does not any sense predicate 
more less the interest, and thus 
does not any sense predicate better 
worse its The significant 
point that interest does not depend 
upon knowledge, but rather upon be- 
Therefore, long the subject 
believes the judgment true, the 
interest which mediated will re- 
main and the result that the value 


386. See, also, 512-3. 

611-5. 

612. 

604, footnote 13. “Value con- 
ment, but not the truth that judgment. 
function belief rather than knowledge.” 

Ibid., 614. 

615. 
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conferred the interest will remain. 
this granted, then objects interests 
founded false judgment will 
“none the less 

However, should recognized that 
mistaken interest (one mediated 
false judgment) will maintained only 
long the error not discovered. 
carious and unstable, owing danger 
detection.” value founded truth 
not only wisely and rightly founded, 
judged cognitive standards, but 
securely founded. will unshaken 

Because the heart any value theory 
probably that how the nature 
the valuation process conceived, 
summation and brief analysis Perry’s 
thought along these lines would seem 
worthwhile this point. 

From the above statements one in- 
clined believe that Perry’s standard 
correctness equally much norm 
comparative value the others 
establishes. Especially does this seem 
the case when one remembers the 
fundamental importance rationaliza- 
tion reflection connection with the 
standard inclusiveness. Constructive 
integration process, saw, was 
terests which involved the formation 
new interests through reflection. Perry’s 
insistence upon separating the valuation 
processes from the cognitive, will lead, 
moral education from intellectual edu- 
cation. 

Perry’s theory the standards 
criteria for valuation situation are ex- 


ternal that situation. the basis 
an. analysis made thought prior 
evaluation event, the standards are 
set and made ready for application 
when such events arise. This tends 
make them absolute that they are 
outside the problematical-value-situa- 
tion. such, they bear very definite 
implications for the way social conflicts 
are resolved. 

While Perry approaches the problem 
value through human behavior and 
experience does not incorporate 
his theory the dynamics the value- 
situation. Rather makes static, cross- 
sectioned analysis behavior and 
means showing how value arises sets 
“unit study” which considers 
most elemental value behavior 
situations. The behavior 
factor for value-situations, asserts, 
the motor-affective attitude. Further 
analysis then leads him postulate the 
concepts adaptation and propiscience. 
These, when taken together, account for 
the rise value. Included the notion 
propiscience the role function 
reflection. Reflection, however, sep- 
arate factor which way constitutes 
value. attempting separate the 
elements the value processes from 
one another and then refit them, Perry’s 


“See Theory, 656. “Since only inso- 
far all interests are brought within one har- 
monious system under universal order prefer- 
ence that they can rendered all-commensurable, 
follows that such all-commensurability best 
only judged the standard inclusiveness.” 

more subjects interest through their common 
objects defines one and the same time society 
interests and social value.” 
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static type analysis eventually makes 
necessary for him establish evaluation 
criteria which are external the value- 
situation. These criteria because their 
quantitative character lead substan- 
tive more concept the 


discussing Perry’s thought re- 
lated that aspect value theory deal- 
ing with the resolution social conflicts, 
must start with his standards in- 
clusiveness for, saw, this 
standard which has with the in- 
tegrative phase The su- 
perior highest good, Perry states, 
that which most inclusive. The inte- 
gration and resolution conflicts be- 
tween interests, therefore, becomes 
matter directing interests upon com- 
mon object This directive func- 
tion, noted previously, carried 
through reflection cognition. 

“Whatever the form conflict 
weakness from which life suffers, the 
solution lies developing new threads 
mediation which interests are di- 
rected new ways upon [1] common 
objects [2] upon one another.”** 
the basis this statement, may gen- 
erally said that for Perry the resolu- 
tion conflicts, personal social, 
the development compatible, i.e., in- 
terests which have either (1) the same 
object (2) different objects which are 
some way similar. other words, 
“the interests two different subjects 
may integrated through having the 
same total object, through having 
different objects which are identical 
respect either their index their 
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These two methods 
social integration Perry calls (1) “The 
principle community interest, ac- 
cording which interests have common 
objects”: and (2) “The principle in- 
terrelation mutuality interest, ac- 
cording which they have one another 

Now personal integration prior 
and basic social integration, that 
which required “personal integra- 
tion that shall socially qualified,” i.e., 
personal integration “that shall guaran- 
tee harmonious fulfillment all in- 
The fact that personal inte- 
gration follows the same principles 
those social integration 
makes this The resultant 


personal integration interest what 
Perry terms “sort ‘vector 
which effect combining interest 
such manner that all enter fully into 


the this process interests 


476. 

474. 

676. 

“In the case personal integration addi- 
tional principle, that intermediation (the medi- 
ation interest other interest) also 
operative. See Theory, 475. 

Ibid., 662. let suppose that two 
interests seated the same organic individual, 
are capable reflection entering into one field 
motivation, that each modified (mediated) 
the presence the other. Then there occurs 
process which may analogy described 
sort ‘vector-sum’.” For further elaboration see 
659-64. 

Theory, 662-3. 

661. See, also, 663. 

662. 

666. 

665. 

pendently existing interest.” 
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called “chemical synthesis.” The re- 
sulting value behavior not governed 
the interests operating separately and 
additive way for the properties 
the constituent interest “are superseded 
the properties the 
Rather, that which governs value be- 
havior are the interests operating 
This “compound” interest, vector-sum, 
“real” represents not what 
the isolated interests demand, but rather 
what the individual emerging self 
emerging from the synthesis the 
primary constituent interests, and which 
may self-forgetfully bent its own 
end, take the form new interest 
the aggregate fulfillment the old. 
his dominant interest all other in- 
terests will 

But now may well ask, what 
that initiates this behavior directed to- 
ward the integration and resolving 
conflicts existing between interest (and 
the social situation between individu- 
als)? And here because the static 
nature his analysis, Perry led 
introduce hoc the concept “benevo- 
lence” “love” which him the 
most important the forms media- 
tion. Love benevolence defines 
the “mediation interest judg- 
ment interest when the fulfillment 
second interest the object the 
words, the case where interest 
directed toward that which judged 
the interest love were 
universal, that is, this disposition 
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love benevolence could established 
universally, Perry asserts that long 
step would have been made toward the 
resolution 

However, still quite possible, 
even though all individuals portray love 
benevolence their behavior, that 
the dominant interests which result 
from integration may still con- 
flict. That this does happen, Perry rec- 
ognizes. “The supreme tragedy life 
the conflict good wills, the oppo- 
sition the integral interest two 
equally well-intentioned persons. Two 
men may love mankind equally and 
yet brought into antagonism with 
one another the very earnestness 
their 

purposed resolution which ade- 
quate for resolving social conflicts this 
kind cannot formulated through 
reference Perry’s theory. suggests 
that the conflict might “be resolved 
showing that one the conflicting wills 
embraces the other and therefore 
better, entitled But 
this admits “does not fully meet the 


Ibid, see 679. “Love the present sense 
consists essentially, then, activity which 
supports the interested activity another per- 
achievement what desires, enjoyment 
what likes. Universal love would such 
disposition the part one person towards all 
persons.” 

681. See, also, 680. 

681. 

rejects the notion that the interests 
different individuals can made subordinate 
one another the process resolving social 
conflicts. See Theory, 675-6 and 682-3. 

This the case which personal integraticn 
socially qualified. 

Tbid., 680-1. 
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He, therefore, forced 
interpret benevolence love way 
which granted that all are guided 
love, “All parties will disposed 
harmony because being benevolent, 
and when agreement desired the chief 
obstacle its attainment already over- 
sire harmony, and all are benevolent, 
all will desire harmony and follows 
that “The way secure just solution 
seek benevolent purpose which all 
can unite. such purpose the effects 
bias will neutralize and cancel one 
another,” and, thus, all the interest will 
perfectly incorporated common 
plan new more inclusive, all-commen- 
surable This project- 
ing benevolent purpose, i.e., the 
establishing common plan wherein 
conflicts are resolved, what Perry 
means the subsuming in- 
“The only way which self-interest and 
social-interest can made agree 
principle, necessarily, subsume 
the interest the self under interest 


The preceding discussion pertaining 
Perry’s theory has already indicated 
what him the ultimate. terms 
all persons are personally integrated and 
universal love benevolent purpose 
tion which the interests each person 
have their object the interests all 
other individuals. The situation, then, 
which these all-inclusive, harmonious 
conditions exist contains the Supreme 
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Good. the object (harmonious situa- 
tion) all person’s interests, leads 
the formation what Perry terms 
the All-Benevolent will. And concern- 
ing its nature, may well profit from 
his own words. 

“An all-benevolent will, benevo- 
lence which all persons are the object, 
and which each person’s controlling 
purpose, unique mode life—an in- 
tegration sui generis. neither per- 
sonal integration nor mere community 
interest, but union the two. 
might said that the form quality 
this type will personal achieve- 
ment. the characteristic product 
personal life which all interests are 
subordinated the love the aggre- 
gate persons, will resulting from the 
catalytic action universal benevolence 
within the chemism the complexus 
appetites and desires that rooted 
one organism. This fact justifies those 
reformers who insist that there can 
hope social amelioration save 
through regenerating the hearts and 
wills individuals. But while the per- 
fected will thus form and structure 
personal will, socially qualified 
double sense. the one hand, 
must have all mankind its preferred 
object; and, the other hand, must 
repeated, and reiterated 
all individual members mankind. 
will socially directed and socially multi- 
plied. preferred will because 
everybody’s good will toward every- 

685. 


Theory 684. 
682-3. 
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able for all concur, not because 
some occult property authoritative 
sanction, but because such general con- 
currence 

“Only social system founded uni- 
versal benevolence can make possible 
that one should one likes, that, 
within certain limits, one should choose 
accordance with the dictates pride 
and taste. Having, short, agreed 
their fundamental course action, and 
obtained guarantee non-interference, 
men can then afford 

Socially this means kind society 
which characterized federation and 
cooperation. “It would federation 
rather than corporate unity, that 
independent wills; none having any 
superiority over others, although the 
gregate would superior the com- 
ponents. The system would unified 
not the subordination one person 
others, but the devotion all 
the same ideal; and the reciprocal 
relations which this common ideal would 
involve, and which all alike, virtue 
holding the same ideal, would sub- 
scribe. would system coopera- 
tion, since, owing the bond love, 
each person would support all the rest, 
and each would directly indirection 
will the activities all his partners 
the common 

Now let see what adherence 
Perry’s theory concrete situation 
might mean terms possible out- 
comes. First, may note that most 
inclusive object which 
Thus, possible that the object end 
organized group which larger 
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than any other group particular 
society must considered the better. 
Granted that this group portrays be- 
nevolent, i.e., has its object inter- 
est, all others, possible that start- 
ing from premises different from those 
other groups that the largest group 
may believe that the best possible way 
fulfill the interest all others would 
inaugurate social system wherein in- 
dividuals would assigned classes 
according their occupations. short, 
they may believe that the best means 
the fulfillment all individual inter- 
ests would class system some sort. 
course, possible that the other 
groups will not agree and, therefore, 
conflict arises. If, Perry says, the 
elimination the conflict the sense 
producing harmony interests not 
possible direct how, 
then, the conflict to-be resolved? “We 
persuade him concur, pointing out 
that unless will accept some abate- 
ment his original claims there cannot 
room for all. have found solu- 
tion when, and only, when the wills 
all are attuned that each content 
with situation which provision 
made for 

respect preference, the conflict can 
never resolved measurement 
numbers; or, the conflict re- 
solved, the outcome the triumph the 


676. “It impossible the direct 
application the method subordination 
secure harmonious society.” 

672. See, also, 673. “In seeking 

solution virtually employ the principle 

672-3. 

672. 

686. 
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stronger but not the better cause. The 
justification the majority lies not its 
numerical superiority, but general 
willingness abide the majority. 
were agreed advance, the will 
two-thirds, plurality (even when 

would seem, then, that the kind 
society that would finally emerge de- 
pendent upon the ends, modified 
the dissenting group, the largest 
group acting with benevolent purpose. 
“We ask those seated the table 
move that the uninvited guest may 
find place the table, appeal the 
fortunate alter moderate their 
claims make them consistent with 
those the unfortunate. the same 
time appeal the newcomer ad- 
just his claims those the group with 
injustice provided this less privileged 
person accept his share his own voli- 

Perhaps guard against the case 
might lead the establishment 
society which fact acted the detri- 
ment its members, but which the 
members were, nevertheless, agree- 
ment its ends, Perry adds that this 
“supreme absolute system prefer- 
ences may, furthermore, corrected, 
respects its mediating judgments. The 
true best will the preferred object 
such identical will when not only 
benevolent but also 


have seen Perry’s theory, the 
concept fundamental significance for 
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the attainment the Supreme Good 
and harmonious society that be- 
nevolence love. This attitude provides 
the hub for his thinking concerning com- 
parative value. Therefore, central 
concern for education are the implica- 
tions this theory has for the development 
this attitude. 

the discussion concerning the 
resolution social conflicts and the 
mate was noted that conflicts the 
central problem was that getting the 
dissenters concur. other words, 
was matter persuading them re- 
direct their attitudes and therefore their 
interests toward common object which 
was also acceptable the large group. 
Now granted that what desired 
harmonious society and education 
regarded means for attaining it, 
then this position has some implications 
for education extreme importance. 

Again granted that harmoni- 
ous society desired and educa- 
tion the means for attaining it, the 
problem basically that developing 
people benevolent This 
Perry states, raises the question con- 
trol. “By this meant not merely the 
deliberate effort the part parents 
teachers inculcate certain recog- 
nized moral sentiments, but the unceas- 
ing process which whether consciously 
unconsciously the motor-affective dis- 
positions individual, his attach- 
ment this his repugnance that, 


522. “We are concerned know 
what means interest may generated, excited, 
modified, limited negated. Our problem 
essentially the same that moral educa- 

§25. 

625-6. 
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are generated and altered the play 
his natural and social environment. 
The merchant who advertises his wares 
seeking generate interested sub- 
jects desire obtain these wares. The 
political orator who appeals successfully 
for votes creating among his bearers 
fondness for the cause which repre- 
sents. Both the merchant and the orator 
are seeking endear object sub- 
ject. The effect, insofar successful, 
one and the same time confer value 
the object, and implant interest 
the 

The methods control (methods 
appeal inducement) which 
brought bear upon individual “in 
such wise beget him state 
interest which did not have be- 
fore” are four number. First, there 
that directing already predisposed 
response toward the particular object 
which desired that the individual 
develop interest. Second, 
dividual doing the persuading may 
manifest simulate interest the 
object order arouse and attract the 
interest another the object. Third, 
assuming control circumstances 
the individual undertaking persuasion 
may remove all the eligible objects 
another’s interest except that object 
toward which desires the other’s in- 
terest directed. This the method 
starvation. Fourth, the persuader 
“Through satisfying, thwarting, 
deadening [another’s] interest any 
the three first methods may affect 
his state render him more 
susceptible the interest [that the per- 
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All these methods, Perry says, “are 
employed everyday life—in the way 
man, parental exhortation, reli- 
gious edification, efforts extend per- 
sonal influence, obtain public support, 
these cases the accepted maxims are the 
same: ‘Give people what they want,’ that 
is, present your case that ap- 
peal the object’s existing interests; 
‘Show that you mean it,’ that is, mani- 
fest your own person the interest 
which you desire awaken another; 
‘People value only what they have 
work for,’ therefore, hold the object 
distance, that effort necessary 
order obtain it; ‘See him just after 
dinner,’ other words, cultivate 
seize upon receptive mood when the 
subject favorably inclined either 
through his general well-being, 


526. 

recognized that Perry’s insistence 
upon keeping value and cognition distinct from 
one another leads separation moral edu- 
cation and intellectual education which results 
some kind duel educational process. 

Perry, Ralph Barton. The Freeman and 
Soldier. New York: Scribner Sons, 1916, 
152-3. “It has often been observed that what 
imperils individualism these United States 
America this twentieth century not institu- 
tional tyranny, but the unconscious and insidious 
tyranny which exercised unorganized social 
that self-possession, that capacity for private judg- 
ment which the soul all disciplined and 
constructive What Perry means “the 
pressure the social mass” difficult deter- 
mine. means that society tends move 
mass, evident that this belief unsound. But 
means social mass the various pressure 
groups work society, seemingly forgets 
that the majority these groups consider them- 
selves possessed benevolent purpose. 

See Chap. “University and the Individual” 
Freeman and Soldier. 

Freeman and Soldier, 153. 
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through the absence more attractive 

Following these methods control 
inducement adult education 
becomes little more than sort “high- 
pressure (if not menacing) selling” 
beliefs directed toward modifying the 
attitudes others integrate all inter- 
ests and establish common object 
end. But Perry would not have the in- 
dividual fall prey the pressures 
various social for the aim 
intellectual education that develop- 
ing resourceful, independent, original 
thinker who would “care for truth itself, 
and seek beget others, not the ac- 
ceptance one’s own belief, but the 
know points tolerance the great 
practical “The more man 
thinks, the less imitative and sug- 
gestible. The problem, then, pro- 
mote the practice thinking. The prob- 
tional agencies, and these agencies must 
directed the end cultivating 
theoretical capacity. For create 
knower create individual who 
may, notwithstanding the pressure 
the social mass, remain 
Seemingly Perry’s separation the 
moral from the intellectual leads 
dual educational method, the parts 
which would certainly times in- 
compatible. 

But what the child who has not 
yet developed critical reflection the 
degree possessed the adult. Would 
not “implanting” him (by the four 
methods appeal control) the at- 
titude universal love and benevolent 
purpose lead either (1) high degree 
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moral confusions (the case where 
various educational agencies are operated 
groups divergent and varying be- 
liefs); (2) his unequivocally ac- 
cepting the purposes and ends those 
adults who are undertaking educate 
him (the case where single dominant 
group control the educative 
agencies)? 


The primary task this discussion 
was previously stated being that 
setting forth re-statement certain 
significant aspects Perry’s value 
theory. Along with this the educational 
implications drawn from 
the different aspects were also in- 
dicated. The reader, however, will 
doubt have detected the beginnings 
criticism creeping certain points. 
Even endeavor simply re-state 
theory done through the particular 
theoretical framework orientation 
the writer. Furthermore, whenever 
the process restating theory quick- 
ened breath and pulse lead emo- 
tional tenseness marked attitude 
sudden, sharp doubt and possible dissent, 
one probably should recognize that 
though “the horse the other fellow was 
talking about still the picture, 
now yellow rather than its intended- 
to-be black.” That states emotional 
tenseness were sometimes present, the 
writer must admit. Perhaps, however, 
the weaknesses this introduces some- 
what offset any new lights that may 
have been introduced for the end not 
much the attainment condensed 
and precise reproduction ideas pos- 
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sess now, but rather the development 
and attainment those which will serve 
better than those have present. 
Thus, the final task this discussion 
manner that possibly will provide for 
the development thorough-going, 
critical examinations the theory pre- 
sented. means accomplishing 
this, the writer will endeavor indicate 
what believes some strengths, 
weaknesses, and dangers Perry’s 
theory. 

Concerning the strong points this 
theory, three things seem major 
significance. First, the theory lays 
foundation that provides for objective, 
empirical study value problems. This 
the utmost importance for re- 
moves value problems from the realm 
authority and pure speculation and 
makes possible the introduction sci- 
entific method for studying them. The 
second point, point that closely re- 
lated the first, that not only 
makes the scientific study value prob- 
lems possible, but it, also, indicates some 
the subject matter that involved 
the objective, empirical study value 
problems. The significance this that 
makes possible the development 
procedures and techniques for studying 
value problems general; specifically, 
makes possible the development and 
procedures and techniques that can 
used test this particular theory. 
third point that Perry’s major 
premises that have with the psy- 
chological bases value are for the 
most part consistent with the findings 
experimental psychology. More dis- 
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cussion related this point, however, 
will follow. 

Possibly the greatest weakness 
Perry’s theory his insistence upon 
separating value and cognition, Valuing 
and knowing are integral, inseparable 
parts dynamic behavior. They are 
aspects organismic They 
can viewed separate distinct things 
only one willing accept static, 
atomistic analysis value problems. The 
use this type analysis leads Perry 
approach the problem the resolu- 
tion conflicts not much prob- 
lem involving the reconstruction in- 
terests light new situations, but 
rather working out some “harmonious” 
arrangement between the various exist- 
ing interests When takes 
this approach, behavior, least from the 
standpoint values, becomes sort 
from” according the interests that are 
present from situation situation. This 
concept value-behavior implies that 
his theory based upon psychology 
that subject all the difficulties and 
weaknesses atomistic psychologies. 

great danger Perry’s theory 
that his atomistic notions value, when 
coupled with the grounding value 
only the motor-affective attitudes the 


Perry sense recognizes this ap- 
parent when says that not until that which 
call “mind” present does value arise. See 
Theory, 180. 

384-5. “Interests that are either 
compatible, consistent, friendly, reinforcing 
allied may termed ‘harmonious’; and interests 
that are incompatible, hostile, opposed may 
referred ‘conflicting’; that the central 
place conflict.” 
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individual, may lead socially ex- 
treme kind individualism. The func- 
simply that interest in- 
dicating different situations whether 
the prevailing interest(s) would 
would not fulfilled. This leads 
all the dangers that are exhibited 
society made people whose actions 
are undertaken purely individualistic 
terms. The organismic aspects society 
are disregarded. Social relations are re- 
garded simply contractual relations 
acceptable and drawn between in- 
dividuals. The predominant character- 
istic such society likely con- 
flict, much violent kind the 
society becomes more interdependent. 

Now when Perry 
notion “Universal love” has done 
two important things. First, seem- 
ingly has recognized the inadequacy, 
not the unsoundness, his insistence 
upon the separation value and cogni- 
tion. Second, apparently aware 
the great dangers and difficulties con- 
nection with endeavors resolve social 
conflicts when society conceived 
atomistic terms. Furthermore, his use 
the concept “universal love” 
means for resolving social conflicts leads 
his begging the question. Perhaps 
much Perry’s difficulty along these 
lines arises from his dislike for what 
terms “mass action.” Whether this 
dislike rejection the faith the 
common man collectively meet and 
resolve his difficulties cannot deter- 
mined, but force seems strong 
enough make Perry accept atom- 
istic notion society. 
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Corr GILMAN Abraham Flex- 
ner. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1946. 173 pp. $2.00. 

Dr. Flexner states sub-title for this 
brief appreciation the founding president 
Johns Hopkins University, “Creator 
American Type University,” and limits 
his treatment Gilman’s life those facts 
indicating his infuence American educa- 
tion. 

Born 1831, Gilman came early under 
the influence live young teacher the 
Norwich Academy who interested him 
experimental science well the clas- 
interesting young men and broadened his 
interests still more. went Harvard for 
graduate work geography, and then with 
young Andrew White Europe (be- 
cause could make his mind neither 
preach nor enter business.) spent two 
profitable years Europe, returned serve 
the new Sheffield Scientific School and 
then assistant librarian Yale, where 
was much dissatisfied because the library 
was not used. next served secretary 
the State Board Education Con- 
necticut and became deeply interested 
the normal and high schools. thirty-six 
was elected secretary the governing 
board the Sheffield Scientific School, 
where taught geography and later politi- 
cal economy. The author points out that 
all this varied training and experience Gil- 
man made learned contributions 
knowledge and states the conclusion 
documents his subsequent pages that Gil- 
man “throughout his life (was) not in- 
vestigator, but great educational executive 


—probably the greatest have yet de- 
veloped.” 

forty-one Gilman became president 
the newly organized (or, 
University California and shaped the 
development that struggling institution 
from 1872 December, 1874, indicating 
broad outline the ideas began carry 
out successfully Johns Hopkins 
1875. proved himself able diplomat 
dealing with the various political pres- 
sures which state universities are subject; 
but answered with frank alacrity the call 
come and consider building new uni- 
versity Baltimore under broad corpo- 
rate grant that entailed political inter- 
ference. 

The trustees Johns Hopkins were 
themselves free from minute instructions 
the gift the founder: they were simply 
directed found “university” (unde- 
fined), and another group closely associ- 
ated trustees was directed found hospi- 
tal that “shall ultimately form part the 
Medical School that University.” The 
university trustees selected Presidents Eliot 
Harvard, White Cornell, and Angell 
Michigan come Baltimore, look 
over the situation, and advise the char- 
acter the new university. All thought 
should emphasize graduate work some- 
what larger scale than older institutions and 
could probably bit free emphasizing 
scientific and other newer subjects, but all 
tended conservative their recom- 
mendations, Each the three, however, 
without consultation, recommended Gil- 
man the best man direct the new ven- 
ture. 

Gilman was invited Baltimore, met 
the trustees, and and they were mutually 
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impressed from that first meeting. bor- 
rowed boldly from the ideas that had im- 
pressed him visited the German uni- 
versities during his first trip Europe and 
declared for organizing graduate school 
based upon research, which teachers 
would learning with choice students 
long they could teach and learn. 
expected have undergraduate college 
need might arise and the trustees and 
could get around organizing it— 
primarily for the sake the ambitious 
youth Baltimore; but both and the 
trustees conceived the graduate school the 
University. During the first twenty years 
its existence the University, fact, enrolled 
1,022 graduate students and only 446 un- 
dergraduates—more graduate students than 
any other university the country. 
Gilman and his trustees had promptly 
and successfully set about realizing “these 
fourfold functions university”: provid- 
ing advanced instruction, bringing together 
books and apparatus, encouraging research 
and publication, and conferring degrees. 
The ablest teachers obtainable were sought. 
Gilman traveled widely America and 
Europe searching for men. Distinction was 
desirable, but ability and promise were more 
important still. his first six men, one was 
sixty-two years old and another twenty-six. 
Chairs were established the following 
order: Greek, physics, mathematics, chemis- 
try, biology, Latin, and history. When Gil- 
man found his man, employed him and 
gave him free hand organizing his own 
field. provided fellowships and associate- 
ships encourage promising young scholars 
basis never before provided America. 
the first twenty-one fellows who ac- 
cepted appointment least ten became 
markedly distinguished scholars and uni- 
versity professors. The first Ph.D. degree 
was granted 1878, and the American 
Journal Mathematics first appeared 
that year, the first periodical from univer- 
sity press, the next university press being 
Chicago 1892. Journals and occasional 
studies other fields, valuable text-books, 
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and other publications set the pace for the 
older universities follow. 

The development the Medical School 
followed the same pattern, beginning about 
1887: the selection able specialists, the 
setting the first full-time pre-clinical 
medical school faculty, high standards for 
selection and admission students, empha- 
sis upon research and publication. The cele- 
brated Dr. Osler remarked the equally 
celebrated Dr. Welch: “It lucky that 
got professors; could never enter 
students.” The Medical School had the 
same stimulating influence upon medical 
education that the graduate school had upon 
advanced work the liberal arts: also set 
patterns for other schools follow. 

When Gilman insisted upon retiring 
1901, formal celebration the twenty- 
fifth anniversary founding the Univer- 
sity was planned for February 1902. After 
the retiring president had brilliantly re- 
viewed for the assembled audience the work 
that had been done since 1876; Professor 
Woodrow Wilson (Ph.D., 1886) spoke 
for alumni, graduates, and faculty, Presi- 
dent Harper Chicago generously gave 
Gilman and his associates full credit for 
transforming the nature graduate in- 
struction America; and President Eliot 
stated: “President Gilman, your 
achievement here has been the crea- 
tion school graduate studies, which 
not only has been itself strong and po- 
tent school, but which has lifted every other 
university the country its departments 
arts and sciences.” 

After Gilman’s retirement Andrew 
Carnegie pressed him into service first 
president the Carnegie Institution 
Washington. After working with this in- 
stitution three years and effecting important 
changes its organization again retired 
from active educational work December, 
1904, but lived four years longer actively 
interested the many problems educa- 
tion and research. 
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RHEES John Rothwell 
Slater. Harper and Brothers Publishers. 
303 $3.00 
During the past thirty years higher in- 

stitutions learning have experienced 

period unprecedented prosperity. Many 

these, inured poverty and privations 
their earlier years, suddenly came into pos- 
session fabulous riches. Among private 
institutions enjoying this experience may 
mentioned Rochester and Duke; among 
public institutions, the State universities 
the West and South. The consequence 
this prosperity has been period mush- 
room growth, which, without question, will 
stand out history the “building era.” 

Among the fortunate institutions, the 
most fortunate have been those with ad- 
ministrators vision and capacity grow 
along with their move- 
ment for higher education this country 
has borne most educators its crest; few 
indeed have been powerful enough direct 
the trend. Many have been satisfied with 
motive higher than keeping with the 

Rees Rochester Dr. Slater has por- 
trayed typical administrator the better 
sort, struggling adjust both himself and 
his institution the opportunities that 
crowded upon The author seems 
think that the University the lengthened 
shadow the man. This 
viewer, with data for judging except 
what found the book, ventures 
suggest that the relationship might have 
been reciprocal. The University seems 
have had much with the develop- 
ment Rhees had the development 
it. Here, also, force bigger than either 
man institution seems have been 
determining factor. All this said without 
detracting the least from the admirable 
character Rush Rhees. 

The author experienced English 
professor and the book bears his mark. 
written according the formula for pre- 
“Alpha” and ending with “Omega.” 
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may added: Here college professor 
who has not only taught English but one 
who writes beautifully. 

Tulane University 


YANKEE TEACHER: THE 
Torrey Harris Kurt 
Leidecker. Philosophical Library, 648 
$7.50. 

Harris, successively teacher, elementary 
school principal, assistant superintendent 
and superintendent public instruction 
St. Louis, lecturer the Concord Summer 
School Philosophy, and United States 
Commissioner Education, was leading 
national figure education and philosophy 
from approximately 1860 his retirement 
from national office 1906. 

Born Connecticut 1835, at- 
tended preparatory schools and entered 
Yale University 1854, leaving 
junior year for St. Louis. became 
elementary school teacher 1858, prin- 
cipal 1859, assistant superintendent, 1867, 
and the following year, superintendent. 
During the period his superintendency, 
1868-1880, the St. Louis schools received 
From 1906 was United States 
Commissioner Education. 

Harris founded the St. Louis Philosophi- 
cal Society, published the Journal Spec- 
widely philosophical subjects, and 
1890, published 400 page volume entitled 
Logic. 

His principal interests and efforts, how- 
ever, were the field education and 
his contributions, the public school kinder- 
garten, and his organization science in- 
struction are perhaps the best known. 
1873 established the first public school 
kindergarten the United States under the 
direction Miss Susan Blow. “St. Louis,” 
said Cubberley, “then perhaps the most 
prominent city system the country, soon 
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became the center from 
kindergarten ideas were diffused.” Science 
instruction, rather haphazard 
tered, was developed and systematized 
Harris and 1871 published well- 
organized course study which became 
widely accepted throughout the United 
States for almost generation. 

Harris’ reputation educator was 
largely established his thirteen Annual 
Reports while superintendent instruction 
St. Louis, his report chairman the 
Committee Fifteen the National Edu- 
cation Association, and his Annual Reports 
was actively interested in, and became presi- 
dent of, both the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Department Superintend- 
ents the National Education Association. 
Among his close friends were Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Amos Bronson Alcott, William 
James, and Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Harris was honored his alma mater 
with Master’s degree 1869, the LL.D. 
degree 1895; the University Mis- 
souri with LL.D. degree 1870; and 
the University Jena with Ph.D. 
degree 1899. 

The book, consisting 648 pages, in- 
cludes twenty-seven pages notes and two 
pages index, divided into five parts and 
thirty-one chapters. not well-organized 
and one finds extremely difficult 
reads follow the career Harris largely 
because its many digressions and intro- 
duction numerous details irrelevant 
nature. There are also not few errors and 
inconsistencies. The author frequently lists 
names persons real significance 
the biography. For example, gives names 
teachers Clay School which Harris 
was principal, yet none them was well 
known was ever met again the biog- 
raphy. Much Chapter.8 “Life Dur- 
ing the Civil War” confuses rather than 
helps because the many digressions. 

Among the inconsistencies and errors 
statement page 159 that “the board 
education (St, Louis) was self-perpetuat- 


ing body,” yet the very next page there 
statement that “the members the 
board were drawn two from each ward and 
chosen the ward voters. They held 
office for three year, one-third going out 
every year.” Another page 246 
statement that Harris with his salary 
$4,000 1870 was “the highest paid 
public official the school system the 
State except the state superintendent.” The 
state superintendent’s salary given the 
for little later period was $3,000. 

Again Chapter there statement 
that Superintendent Divoll “by majority 
40,000 was elected state superintendent 
schools,” yet the following page the 
author refers the office appointive 
one. speaks also “Columbian Uni- 
versity” (Missouri), meaning the Univer- 
sity Missouri Columbia; Macon 
City, meaning either Mason City Macon. 
Instances this kind are frequent. 

Perhaps statement the Preface the 
volume accounts for these criticisms. Mr. 
Leidecker states that although the compila- 
tion data had been going for approxi- 
mately nine years, 1944 was pressed 
complete the Looks and that since one 
volume work was planned and many chap- 
ters had been written had condensed 
severely left out entirely and large sec- 
tion the book had worked from 
the sources. The task however was finished 
six months, 

University College 
Washington University 
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Melvin. The John Day Co., 374 
$4.50. 

new book well-tilled field justi- 
fied some distinctive contribution either 
From such view hard justify this 
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book “history education.” Readers 
who are familiar with the orderly work 
Monroe, Cubberley, Graves, Duggan, and 
their forerunners the field will find little 
attract them here. They will rather 
disappointed the nonchalant tossing about 
facts and opinions, and the disregard 
some details that others have long con- 
sidered important determination the 
educational function. 

This the deliberate purpose the au- 
thor, seems, and must accept blame 
does not “click” with readers. Others 
than this reviewer may like the author’s 
method and style. There “preface,” 
but the jacket this statement: “After 
twenty years continuous experience 
teaching the history education, Dr. Mel- 
vin has written—rather than compiled—a 
book distinctly different from those which 
have served the past. has sought not 
only select facts but also select values, 
and admits details only after critical con- 
sideration. Thus mere sterile information 
and much that banal omitted, and 
much that was formerly overlooked has 
been included. All focused bring out 
significant meaning, and the style makes 
for easy and interested reading.” 

One must wonder that the reason 
why such important topics labor,” 
high schools,” “junior college,” and 
some others not find even mention the 
text. (Incidentally, curious reader should 
not depend the index find what items 
have place this book and where; for some 
items treated mentioned the text could 
not qualify for the index. 
one example. 

From Chapter 17, “Science Enters the 
School,” one may gather that the author 
distrustful the accomplishments and in- 
fluence science during the past century. 
“Evolution was raised from theory 
belief doctrine,” writes, “with the 
astonishing results that all learning, philoso- 
phy, history, and even literature, were re- 
cast the new mode. The new thought 
found easy ally materialism. Secular- 
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ism was defended while scientific beliefs 
took the place scriptural ones. The world 
had wait for new era discover that 
science and evolution too had their fallacies, 
that conflicts beliefs support conflicts 
social living” (p. 253). 

such statements had appeared within 
the first ten pages, should have been 
prepared for such assertions these: “In- 
credible the story race beginning 
with two individuals may be, any other 
beginning even less credible” (p. 10); 
and “Tt inconceivable that human beings 
would take more than few generations 
most learn write some scratchy 
primitive form. Thus reasonable sup- 
pose that men men are old their 
records (approximately six thousand years), 
and that any beings who lived previously 
were subhuman, not men” (p. 11). While 
such views, course, are mainly matters 
definition, these dogmatic assertions be- 
tray casual dismissal the major findings 
archeology and anthropology. They can 
offer little help young people who are 
struggling find some common ground 
religious and scientific beliefs regarding hu- 
man nature and possibilities; indeed, they 
may prove positively crippling. 

This general distrust science probably 
accounts for Dr. Melvin’s “on the fence” 
attitude judging the newer trends edu- 
cational philosophy and practice. pp. 
350-1 find such criticisms these: “His 
Kilpatrick’s) pedagogy, charac- 
teristic those deeply related thought 
Dewey, has emphasis process and 
method the neglect goal. The great 
overshadowing weakness such thinking, 
which has had its devastating effect 
American schools, its lack definite cur- 
Thus the prevailing reforms 
teaching the elementary schools have 
concerned themselves with method, with 
the development activities clear 
The schools have been left without 
goal and without curriculum.” 

Then 357 crash into this: “It 
was only matter time when opposi- 
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tions the new schools would require that 
they meet social test. The first schools 
encounter this opportunity were the public 
schools Roslyn, Long Island, where 
system the Kilpatrick pattern had been 
set under the superintendency 
Wegener. This system was surveyed the 
state New York 1937. The report, 
while making several constructive sugges- 
tions curriculum and program, com- 
pletely exonerated the Roslyn schools after 
extensive study and comparison with stand- 
ards approved the state.” 

This then followed paragraph 
“the best organized study schools ever 
made,” that the City New York dur- 
ing the years 1935-1941. was ex- 
amine the new practice referred the 
activity program.” “In 1940-41,” 
read farther, “on the invitation the Su- 
perintendent Schools, the New York 
State Department Education, with the 
approval the Board Regents and the 
financial support the Legislature, con- 
ducted extensive survey the activity 
program and recommended its gradual 
adoption all the schools. The pre- 
cedent has been set. There will going 
back the schools America” (p. 358). 

What happened the author between 
the writing these passages, “deponent 
sayeth not.” does tell much the 
growth the movement that emphasized 
“organic education,” and the rise and de- 
cline the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. 349 one senses the author’s 
suspicion the new movement when 
says, “It would not far wrong call 
these teachers education the new secular 
‘clergy.’ Some believe that their social in- 
fluence has been far greater than that 
the religious clergy. Wherever they have 
gone, these men have carried with them 
certain attitudes and certain philosophy 
life which, while varies with individ- 
uals, has certain prevailing trends.” Then 
353, after favorable comment 
the “Eight Year Study,” were sur- 
prised this sweeping statement: “The 
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efforts reactionaries, which redoubled 
during the war and have threatened 
return either primitive forms medieval 
concepts, will futile the light this 
study. makes clear that the method 
the new education gives better adjusted 
lives and develops individuals greater 
initiative than those who come from or- 
thodox patterns education. Already its 
influence being felt the building 
new secondary school and new college.” 

One might justify New Yorker for 
bragging conversation, but text- 
book such provincialism out place. 
Early the book (p. 11), find this: 
more education, the better the 
condition the community. With its provi- 
sion free college education for the 
capable men and women the city, New 
York leads the world, past and present, 
city civilized men and women.” And 
again 263 this: “New York the 
only city which public education through 
the bachelor’s degree free the capable.” 
And this spilled into discussion fifteen 
lines “Public Education England.” 
While the trick here may lie the defini- 
tion one must wonder why the 
author has not heard the many “mu- 
nicipal colleges” the United States, and 
especially Wayne University Detroit. 

Indeed, objectionable feature the 
book the frequent intrusion the au- 
thor personal experiences they gave 
added authority his dogmatic assertions, 
even changed the course history. His 
chief reason for beginning our western cul- 
ture with China rather than Greece seems 
this reviewer his own interest China 
and the fact that was his privilege live 
there for few years and find the ancient 
still functioning. 

Some blemishes are The 
“Bureau Education” mentioned twice, 
pp. 265 and 362, although officially the 
name was changed nearly twenty years ago 
the “Office Education.” Again, the 
mid-page section headings are not uniform 
typography whereby one may readily 
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judge relative importance relatedness 
topics. For example, see discussion 
Comenius Chapter 12. 

commendable feature the book 
earnest effort save from oblivion the 
educational philosophy Hanford Hen- 
derson, even though Dr. Melvin must con- 
fess that came upon only accident 
(p. 328). But while true that Hender- 
son’s insight into needed reforms edu- 
cation was clear and gave voice his 
convictions early, must still recognize 
that the pragmatic test results Hen- 
derson was not success, certainly not 
the way that Dewey and Kilpatrick proved 
be. 

quite probable that Dr. Gordon’s 
students and others familiar with his class- 
room techniques can use this book effec- 
tively text. But this reviewer cannot 
see that has value for such purposes for 
those who want conduct thoroughgoing 
courses history education. Some 
the chapters sections can used for com- 
parative reading, and some the sugges- 
tions chapter ends are worth pursuing. 

The author, seems this critic, has 
been too anxious produce book that 
just “different,” and has overstrained his 
purpose. While must admit that edu- 
cation science generally have ad- 
vanced faster and farther techniques and 
processes than clear purposes, edu- 
cators should insist that the responsibility 
and blame are not wholly ours; the lag 
social more than professional. the hor- 
rible shadows warfare with atomic bombs 
and germs, one can sensibly propose 
that should throw away all our 
edge atoms, germs, and airplanes. Now 
that have gone well along developing 
science educational processes, let 
organize the history education 
bring into sharp focus worthy educational 
purposes, and seek have all social agen- 
cies join hands for their effective realiza- 
tion. This Dr. Melvin seems ardently 
desire; but seems content with 
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Isaac DouGHTON 


Schutt. Harper Brothers. 255 
$3.00. 

new day adult education dawn- 
ing. The high aspiration our youth and 
the improved instruction they receive are 
motivation forces great promise. Some 
educators believe that could all learn 
read books and magazines more effec- 
tively, would have fewer social ills and 
personal troubles; and others have pointed 
out that the very heart study efficient 
reading. Francis Bacon advised that 
“reading maketh full man.” 
modern times there are many kinds 
mental content with which fill that 
behooves not neglect the culture 
and the counsel that our best literature af- 
Schutt gives the benefit 
his observations Reading for Self- 
Education. His aim “offer discipline 
proper and directed reading, the kind 
reading that should provide the best training 
the intellect.” 

The form and style this volume en- 
courage the expectant reader press 
his search for nuggets gold the edu- 
cational mine which all have access. 
The style composition clear and con- 
vincing, and the organization subject 
matter suitable for both classroom teach- 
ing and private There are eleven 
chapters, pointing toward climax the 
very sympathetic and practical valedictory 
contribution poetry. these hectic times 
stress machines and materials goods 
esthetic side life. After “Some Pre- 
liminary Observations,” which are specifi- 
formed concerning the necessity for ac- 
quiring functional vocabulary choice 
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and serviceable words. Time was when 
the study diction was considered some- 
thing highbrow for the specialist, particu- 
larly the classically educated individual, 
with Latin and Greek the modern lan- 
guages background. Actually the case 
otherwise today—because are popu- 
larly short classical learning need 
make vigorous drive equip ourselves 
with appropriate and expansive body 
terms for everyday usefulness. 

This book attacks where are indis- 
putably weak—power concentration and 
memory training. True prefer peda- 
gogically apply the psychology in- 
terest and the informal and casual develop- 
ment our power retention and recall. 
will prove very helpful, however, 
accustom ourselves employ the law 
association and comparison our reading 
experiences, and thus derive the maximum 
advantage from our native capacity as- 
similate and integrate the meaningful ma- 
terial books—as well the stimulating 
activities our everyday contacts. Here 
also easily understandable treatment 
the nature and essence factual knowl- 


foundly possible what philosophers like 
call “the meaning meaning.” least 
this much undeniable—when possess 
strong sense meaning and value, the 
problem learning and revival demand 
considerably simplified. 

Chapters seven and eight make pair. 
They pit reason and emotion against each 
other. This scarcely fair say. Emphati- 
cally mot either intellect feeling. 
Rather matter both reason and 
emotion, intellect and feeling, logic and 
affection. Dr. Schutt handles these two stra- 
tegic topics skillfully, using respectively 
case-studies the concrete Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s essay “Character” and Jo- 
seph Conrad’s story Secret Sharer.” 
Incidentally, connection with the mean- 
ing facts had offered pertinent 
illustrative material Emerson’s essay 
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“Compensation.” And thus this book 
has both theory and practice, inspiration 
and demonstration, for which reason 
recommend heartily the thoughtful study 
the entire volume. 

From the point view up-to-dateness 
and vocational utility the section devoted 
accelerating our rate reading one 
the best. This timely exposition will clarify 
many points that may have long remained 
vague the layman. And from the view- 
point idealistic drive the discussion 
reading relation character develop- 
ment one the most inviting. short, 
here textbook personal improve- 
ment, available and valuable for anyone 
from high school the old-age stage, when 
like reminisce, compensate and re- 
store our lagging enthusiasm for the in- 
tellectual pursuits that intrigued our youth 
and provided power during the happy years 
our professional prime. 

CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


THE IMPROVEMENT TEACHER 
CATION the Commission Teacher 
Education. American Council Edu- 
283 pp. $2.00. 

This book the concluding report the 
Commission Teacher Education, created 
1938 the American Council Edu- 
cation and dissolved 1944. During the 
period its activity the Commission car- 
ried national co-operative study 
which large number representative 
school systems, colleges, and universities 
participated, and series statewide co- 
operative studies involving the 
education interests ten states.” 

The strategy the present report im- 
portant keep mind. The general 
objective—improvement teacher educa- 
tion—is attacked three fronts: “Im- 
proving the Preparation Teachers,” 
provement Teachers Service,” and 
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“Improvement through Interinstitutional 
Co-operation.” The activities participat- 
ing agencies these fields are summarized, 
attention called significant trends, and 
certain recommendations are advanced. 
Thus have reporting, and somewhat 
subjective analysis; not objective, sta- 
tistical record. The Commission wisely de- 
cided the outset not conduct strictly 
experimental study. They wanted blue- 
print. was realized that richer fruits 
would come out the project the par- 
ticipants were encouraged strike along 
lines their own needs and interests, as- 
sisted consultants from the Commission. 
Measured conclusions were not the object, 
but rather account suggestive and 
stimulating explorations many points. 

the topics inquiry indicated above 
are the important part this report, 
perhaps unfortunate that the first pages 
must devoted historical background 
and introductory build-up. Such material 
may desirable for the permanent record; 
but like the fore-part oldfashioned 
novel, just something get through 
reach the heart the story. 

reading the main body the report 
the experienced teacher trainer encounters 
all the problems with which has strug- 
gles throughout his career, both with re- 
spect preservice and inservice training. 
These problems are presented and discussed 
pleasing style discourse, happily free 
from dogmatism and unmarred peda- 
gogical cant educators’ lingo. One dis- 
covers and contemporaneous point 
view. Obviously, the Commission free 
from the thrall and gov- 
erned its thinking functional con- 
cept needs. 

various points the report the Com- 
mission inserts its own conclusions, recom- 
mendations, and judgment trends. These 
are derived from analysis the studies 
whole, and the reader should thank- 
ful for good job. They are crystalliza- 
tions that the reader would otherwise have 
attempt for himself without the over-all 


experience those who saw the project 
through. These summations are, practically 
speaking, the most important feature the 
report. They are essential focus points, even 
the rest the book read skip and 
skim. 

The thinking the Commission, 
took each problem into consideration, 
brought out clearly the course the 
book, One finds this the evidence 
forward-looking and what may safely 
termed progressive philosophy. the 
same liberal thought that characterizes the 
publications the Educational Policies 
Commission. That this may understood, 
and not overlooked, the book capped with 
final chapter devoted exposition 
guiding principles. Some these are trite 
because they are oft repeated truths; for 
example, the elaborated statement that “the 
quality teachers is—or should be—a mat- 
ter deepest social concern.” But 
nevertheless heartening find 
emphasis upon the foundamentals en- 
lightened democracy. 

VALENTINE 
San Francisco State College 


Mansfield Robinson. 249 pp. 


Helen Mansfield Robinson, The Uni- 
versity Chicago, has planned and carried 
completion noteworthy volume under 
this title. The method conventional, but 
none-the-less thorough. First all the sur- 
vey researches preceding her own com- 
prehensive, and exhaustive, accompanied 
complete documentary references. 

Analysis the literature preceding 1946 
reveals reading disabilities seven cate- 
gories: (1) visual difficulties; (2) intel- 
lectual and maturational status; (3) neuro- 
logical and dominance factors; (4) audi- 
tory, speech, and language factors; (5) 
physical difficulties; (6) emotional reac- 
tions; (7) social and environmental condi- 
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Following this analysis coordinated 
study the reading disability thirty seri- 
ously retarded children was undertaken 
order evaluate the effect each these 
influences, Specialists several fields 
study combined their efforts secure com- 
plete information regarding these thirty 
subjects. social worker, psychiatrist, 
pediatrician, neurologist, three ophthal- 
mologists, speech correction specialist, 
otolaryngologist, endocrinologist, 
reading specialist, and the author herself 
who acted psychologist and reading tech- 
nician combined their skills this study. 
Necessarily the study was intensive rather 
than extensive. One hundred the ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty pages 
are devoted the historical phase the 
subject. 

Great care was exercised the selection 
the subjects. Specialists from Billings 
hospital, the acting chairman the de- 
partment education, social workers from 
the School Social Service Administration 
and leaders from other departments the 
university united the attempt select 
group with known and definitely meas- 
urable reading disabilities. The thirty who 
were accepted from large group all meas- 
ured I.Q. higher, their parents were 
willing cooperate the preliminary test- 
ing program, and assist remedial plan. 
The thirty cases ranged from six years nine 
months chronological age fifteen years 
three months; the amount reading re- 
tardation “varied from nine months 
seventy-five months chronological age.” 
The reading indices were all below 
with median .48. 

Each specialist made detailed examina- 
tion. Faults were reported oral read- 
ing, for example: “faulty vowels, faulty 
consonants, reversals, addition sounds, 
substitution words, addition words, 
omission words, words refused, and 
words aided.” Eye preference, hand prefer- 
ence, foot preference, and ear preference 
were tested and reported. Examinations 
were made discover especially bad ton- 
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sils, adenoids, and sinuses. Two different 
doctors made the examinations order 
have thorough check. Endocrine glands 
were examined discover delayed mal- 
functioning; basic metabolic rate was 
charted for each child; fasting blood test 
was made; and radiograms the wrist 
bones were made. After each specialist had 
made his examination, conference the 
entire group was held confer the find- 
ings. 

Chapters XI, deal with the find- 
ings and their interpretations, Chapter 
illuminated with numerous charts and ta- 
bles, indicating agreement with diver- 
gence from previously established standards. 
Chapter gives the interpretations the 
specialists conference and shows consid- 
erable study the social background 
these thirty children. Many accidental facts 
came light, along with unexpected 
though obviously biasing influences the 
reading Individual charts, based 
each the special types investigation, 
are shown, and each case the special in- 
fluence shown present, questionable, 
absent. chapter XII, the final summary 
conclusions, and implications are presented, 
and one might expect find here some 
general phenomena common all the in- 
stances poor reading. Such not the 
case, however. The studies are far too in- 
dividual, detailed, and searching permit 
easy generalizations. They are complete 
case studies. 

reading this book, one impressed 
with its technical flavor. Everything 
planned with far reaching design; every- 
thing done expert workers. The 
nomenclature technical; the procedure 
methodical and persistent. therefore 
model for reading investigation 
small town school system where experts are 
not available, and where time and money 
both are not available for such unusual 
work, 
Iowa State Teachers College 
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HISTORY 


AND CENTURY 
Madison. Henry Holt. $3.50. 572 pages. 


Carlyle had quite bit say about “Yea 
Sayers” and “Nay Sayers.” This thoughtful 
book, the product six years’ lucubration 
the author, line with the “Nay 
Sayers.” 

matter how much most are 
accord with the present system mass 
production and its potential ability re- 
move poverty and supply comforts due 
technological progress, can see and 
have seen that pungent criticism thor- 
oughly order and may even serve 
improve our “American way life.” “Yea 
Sayers” and “Yes Men” certainly will not 
bring about better social order. 
Americans believe evolution. believe 
that matter how perfect government 
industrial system think have 
attained, there still room for improve- 
ment. must, perforce, find place 
somewhere our crowded and busy midst 
for quiet little oasis two where can 
let the dissidents “blow off steam.” Eng- 
land has her Hyde Park and her periodicals 
protest. 

not question whether agree dis- 
agree, but judiciously examining the 
reports the scouts who have sojourned 
the “Promised Land.” 

The volume, Critics and Crusaders, 
well proportioned and arranged into these 
sections: The Abolitionists; The Utopians; 
The Anarchists; The Dissident Econo- 
mists; The Militant Liberals; The So- 
There Final Note, good bibli- 
ography and complete index. The style 
calm and judicial and easily read. 

give random sampling, will delve 
bit into the section The Dissident 
Economists. Here the author subdivides the 
material into: The Economic 
Henry George: Prophet Human Rights; 
Brooks Adams: Jeremian Critic Capital- 


May 


ism; Thorstein Veblen: Iconoclastic Econo- 
mist. The opening paragraph giving the 
economic background before the author 
enters into analysis the beliefs the 
protagonists individually fair sample 
his style and method: 

“Victory Appomatox gave tremen- 
dous impetus American business enter- 
prise. 1865, the United States, licking 
its wounds, was largely undeveloped 
agricultural country; half century later 
its amazing industrial growth gave first 
place among the great world powers. Its 
phenomenal expansion may measured 
terms the evolution from the typical 
independent oil driller the gigantic Stand- 
ard Oil Company, from the modest iron 
foundry employing few men the enor- 
mous U.S. Steel Corporation. Never the 
history mankind has nation grown 
once fast and powerful. This fabulous 
rate economic expansion will become 
evident from few samples statistical 
Then follows description the 
rise the Rockefeller and Carnegie re- 
gimes. description early American 
economics teaching the colleges vividly 
given together with the gradual transfor- 
mation that took place that subject due 
the impact changing economic 
industrial developments. 

Madison one the very few writers 
who has brought light the “Forgotten 
Economist,” Simon Nelson Patten the 
University Pennsylvania. The good old 
conservative University Pennsylvania 
the staid and very respectable City Broth- 
erly Love, very likely not anxious have 
“skeleton” drawn out the closet, and 
well content let Simon Patton slumber al- 
most forgotten among his many volumes. 
But Madison not content. Patten, con- 
trasting the classical conception the origin 
capital from the viewpoint “abstinence” 
and the “niggardliness nature” says: 
“We longer live age deficit 
and pain,” but “rather age sur- 
plus and pleasure when all things are possi- 
ble will but keep our eyes turned to- 


ward the future.” was the first econo- 
mist stress consumption (and its dis- 
tribution) rather than production. 

Veblen, best known for his The Theory 
the Leisure Class, given place this 
Valhalla Critics: “If Professor Patten 
was severe critic classical economics, 
Thorstein Veblen, the chief founder in- 
stitutional economics, was its executioner. 
approached economics from the stand- 
point the evolutionary sciences.” 

the section headed The Utopians, 
after giving the usual background, goes 
into the activities Margaret Fuller, 
Transcendental Rebel; Albert Brisbane, 
Social Dreamer; Edward Bellamy, Social 
The story Bellamy’s life 
told and his accidental seller” that 
day, Looking Backward, and the furor 
created shown. lacked health and or- 
ganizing ability, and the force public sen- 
timent generated the novel was allowed 
dissipate itself sentiment. 

the side-lights into the lives and 
struggles these “Critics and Crusaders” 
who apparently futilely beat their wings 
against the foundations industrialism that 
our author injects and sustains live and 
concrete interest what would otherwise 
rather dry analysis abstract theories. 
The ideas that most these critics propa- 
gated were evolved contact with the 
forces they opposed. From this viewpoint, 
the psychology revolt well illuminated. 

and women are the product their 
environment, but often their reactions 
responses are quite different. 

Eastern High School 
Washington, D.C. 


Learninc How Arthur 
Schlesinger. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. pp. $2.00. 

Many readers who are familiar with the 

reputation Professor Schlesinger, 

Harvard professor and great American 
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historian, will wonder the title this 
little volume. Learning How Behave 
would seem the logical work 
Emily Post; but the sub-title, Histori- 
cal Study American Etiquette Books,” 
gives one truer indication the nature 
the book. 

The attention the social historian 
field human activity like that “man- 
ners,” which colonial times was consi- 
dered the realm “minor morals.” 
From the beginning our history down 
the present time, the aspiration be- 
have proper manner has been closely 
tied the ambition our people better 
their lot life. When looked upon that 
light, the subject “manners” assumes 
new and different interest. 

Professor Schlesinger reviews the history 
the rules etiquette from colonial times 
the present. very clearly portrays the 
influence various events and develop- 
ments our history the social conduct 
our people. Such examples the growth 
planter class the south and the ap- 
pearance prosperous class merchants 
and tradesmen the north are cited il- 
lustrations. Similarly, were materially 
affected every upheaval our midst, 
whether political, economic military. For 
instance, the rise new class rich 
people following the Civil War produced 
frenzied scramble for knowledge Euro- 
pean rules regard social intercourse. 
That interest brought our society such 
features the debut and the chaperon. 
World War the other hand, had 
entirely different effect. 

Numerous quaint and curious sidelights 
our manners and morals are mentioned 
the author. explains, with frequent 
quotations, how various publications, from 
Washington’s time the present, admon- 
ished the well-behaved what and 
what not do: “kill vermin fleas, lice 
ticks the sight others;” not let 
your hostess that you have found 
felt insects your bed;” the waltz was 
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considered dance too loose char- 
acter,” and unmarried ladies were cau- 
tioned “refrain from altogether;” 
while another time was stated that 
nothing “adds native manliness the 
full beard carefully and neatly kept.” 

Learning How Behave very humor- 
ous, instructive and entertaining. should 
find ready acceptance among general 
well professional readers. 

SEWELL 

State Teachers College 
Clarion, Pennsylvania 


Tue Furure Sig- 
mund Neumann. Putnam’s Sons. 
1946. 406 pp. $4.00. 

This the history the second Thirty 
Years War from its beginning Sarajevo 
the end Tokyo Bay. The author con- 
ceives drama five acts with the 
first World War the prologue. Act One 
covers the first five years after Versailles 
with attention defeated Germany, inse- 
cure France, isolationist America and revo- 
lutionary Russia. Act Two pictures the next 
five years ending 1929 which the at- 
titudes and activities Austen Chamber- 
lain, Briand and Stresemann are examined, 
and League meanderings toward vaguely 
conceived stability are sympathetically de- 
scribed. the period 1934 ana- 
lyzed with the devastating Depression 
creeping over the world and National So- 
cialism deepening its roots Germany. 
Between 1934 and 1939 the measured vic- 
tories ambitious nations resound among 
the fearful and uncertain peoples who want 
peace. Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, and 
Munich lead inevitably war, Act Five 
the Conflict with its eventual victory and 
another chance for mankind. epilogue 
considers the goal peace. 

The historian pleased read this type 
book. emphasizes sincere fashion 
and often with considerable finality ideas 
which the past has demonstrated have 


validity, but which Man with his collective 
myopia can not yet quite comprehend and 
accept, 

Ideas, the following, are emphasized 
and their implications considered through- 
out the book. The individual must assume 
full responsibility for the future the race. 
Peace can come only from the demands 
peoples who understand the real character 
their own era history. “One must be- 
lieve the people and their power re- 
newal one looks for hope war-worn 
world.” “There neat separation be- 
tween internal affairs and world affairs.” 

These ideas and many others indicate 
that Professor Neumann has studied the 
record with discernment. aware that 
the chaos the Twentieth Century 
understandable consequence Nineteenth 
Century industrialism, nationalism and ma- 
not enough for able 
leaders point the way. The mass must 
understand and help give direction 
necessary changes and adjustment. 

the virtue this book that recent 
history, always difficult write, seen 
emerge from past. There easy con- 
demnation nations and leaders for acts 
for which assume they should have 
known better. The character the period 
outlined. Major trends are indicated and 
above all responsibility for tolerable living 
conditions everywhere placed, where 
must be, man, the average man, who 
now too often naively believes that 
only onlooker with sovereign right 
criticism. This good book for the citi- 
zen who takes his citizenship seriously. 

Thirty drawings Derso portray 
the major actors this thirty year drama. 
These sketches add touches humor, sug- 
gest the the commonplace, and reveal the 
tragedy which accompanies men their 
struggle with events. 

WALTER FEE 
Michigan State College 


Beard. The Macmillan Company, 
369 

This study concerned with differen- 
tiating truth from error concerning Man- 
woman relationship throughout history 
basis for understanding and adjusting 
present day relationships force for fur- 
thering the good mankind. Has woman 
been subjugated man according law 
and otherwise the extent that she has 
not been force history the question. 

Evidence presented show that the 
erroneous (to the author) idea stated 
Seneca Falls, New York, 1848, 
group men and women who were form- 
ing organization promote ‘sex equal- 
ity’ has persisted the present. 
asserted that “The history mankind 
history repeated injuries 
tions the part man toward woman, 
having direct object, the establishment 
146). Evidence always presented prove 
that this error misconception was an- 
chored Blackstone’s 
the English law” the effect that, 
“woman was civilly dead after her mar- 
riage, that her personality was merged into 
that her husband and lord.” (p. 80) 

the light source materials and 
scholarly commentaries the English law, 
the author reviews the position woman 
and the relation man and woman during 
the time common law was being crystallized 
and during the time was being permeated 
and mitigated equity jurisprudence un- 
til 1765 the date the publication 
Blackstone’s commentaries the law. The 
contrast what the author the popu- 
larly held conception the man-woman 
relationship with the true actual man- 
woman relationship clearly set forth. The 
conclusions reached are that there were 
many discriminations against women; 
many responsibilities, may some 
instances called ‘unfair’ discriminations, 
were imposed upon men, independently and 
connection with discriminations against 
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Yet all the discriminations 
combined not add the utter sub- 
jections women, single and married, 
under the sovereign power men 
(pp. 203-204) 

order further present the truth 
concerning woman’s position throughout 
time, illustrations are given from different 
periods history, different places and 
different groups, for the purpose 
proving that woman person sharing 
with man the making history. the 
author the products civilization—liberal 
thoughts, languages, arts, inventions, ideals, 
etc. are social products “the work 
men and women indissolubly united the 
very nature life, struggle for de- 
cent and wholesome existence against the 
forces barbarism and pessimism wrest- 
ling for the possession the human spirit.” 
(p. 331) Woman has been force history. 

The implications the conclusions 
the study are indicated. The question 
woman’s position not isolated one, 
but human problem which concerns all 
individuals and all groups. Men and women 
all times who have left their imprint 
for good have recognized 
Woman has been free throughout the ages 
and woman force “indispensable 
the maintenance and promotion civiliza- 
tion the present age.” (p. 332) the 
truth the matter clearly understood 
all concerned then force may 
strengthened and utilized “for the realiza- 
tion the noblest ideals the heritage 
humanity.” 

woman relationship reveals diligent search 
hithertofore little used sources and re- 
flects mature thinking over long period 
time. The study comprehensive and ob- 
jective. The bibliography itself con- 
Woman Force History 
should receive the attention all persons 
who are interested strengthening force 
for the good mankind. 


Nira 
Florida State College for Women 
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LITERATURE 


James Joyce’s Ulys- 
ses, Richard Kain. The Univer- 
sity Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
1947. 241 pp. (299, including append- 
ices and index.) $4.00. 

Few writers modern times have pro- 
voked much controversial discussion 
the late James Joyce. Fabulous Voyager 
additional evidence that the controversy 
still far from dead. Unfortunately, the pres- 
ent book, while almost encyclopedic pre- 
tensions, biased such extent that 
has little offer toward satisfactory un- 
derstanding either Ulysses the man 
who wrote the novel. 

Mr. Kain sets out prove thesis, and 
offers much circumstantial evidence but 
little proof that may accepted face 
value. For him, Joyce “is the clearest and 
most incisive voice our age”; and the 
book abounds statements equally en- 
thusiastic and equally undocumented. Such 
unscholarly approach can only damage 
the. case the writer whom the apologist 
seeks glorify. Mr. Kain does explain 
certain obscure passages the work 
examining, thereby aiding the acquisition 
partial understanding some the 
things that must have been his hero’s 
mind while writing Ulysses. But the pres- 
ent study bogs down hopelessly the moment 
leaves technical analysis for attempted 
excursions into literary criticism. 

searching inquiry into detail, Fab- 
ulous Voyager has some utilitarian value. 
The investigator has done tremendous 
amount intensive work, his copious and 
carefully compiled appendix materials will 
testify. card catalogue, however, does not 
constitute library, nor enthusiastic 
championing pre-established thesis the 
most efficient method establishing scien- 
tific Mr. Kain’s book not the 
his literary problem-child, Ulysses. 

AVRETT 

The University Tennessee 
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May Jones. Harper and Brothers. 235 
pp. $2.75. 

Leisure Time Education handbook 
creative activities for teachers and group 
leaders. The treatise attempt place 
book form practical methods and ma- 
terials that will useful for teachers and 
group leaders charged with the responsi- 
bility helping provide leisure time activi- 
ties for boys and girls. The basic philosophy 
leisure time experiences and academic ex- 
periences both types complementing and 
supplementing each other. 

The topic leisure time education 
approached from the standpoint outlines 
for discussion, the relation leisure time 
education the curriculum, the develop- 
ment hobbies and talents, the creative 
school after the co-ordination 
leisure time education with the community 
leisure time guidance and administering 
functions. The book contains very com- 
plete classified annotated bibliography 
almost any subject leisure time activity 
that one could wish. 

The author has attempted develop 
practical approach the problem leisure 
time guidance citing many examples 
actual experiences used teachers and 
guidance counselors. “down earth” 
approach that should considerable in- 
terest teachers elementary, junior high 
and senior high levels. Supervisors and direc- 
tors instruction may make use the ma- 
terial for their own education and that 
their teachers. Principals and department 
heads could use the material help teachers 
build better educational program. Methods 
classes colleges and universities could 
make good use the materials the 
preparation teachers. book worthy 
educational libraries. 

Moon 

Florida State College for Women 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


AND DEVELOPMENT 
Thorpe. Ronald Press. 766 pp. 
$4.50. 

The field child psychology continues 
engage the attention considerable 
group research workers and writers. 
Among the more recent textbooks which 
have had considerable influence are those 
Cole, Goodenough, and Jersild. 
For the most part authors, for convenience 
treatment and emphasis have broken 
the growth span into two distinct periods: 
the period childhood and the period 
adolescense. result this division 
has been possible deal intensively with 
age-group whose problems are sufficiently 
individual require special treatment. 

the present volume Professor Thorpe 
has many instances traced the growth 
process from early childhood through ado- 
lescense but the title suggests his em- 
phasis the period commonly known 
childhood. Beginning with introductory 
chapter methods studying children 
proceeds with chapters inheritance, the 
nature and nurture mental abilities, post- 
natal life, the dynamics child nature and 
the effects early home environment. 
These are followed series closely 
related chapters which deal with physical 
growth and health, measurement and 
growth intelligence, emotional behavior, 
the development motor abilities, the ori- 
gin and development language and the 
growth understandings. The last three 
chapters deal with the social education 
the child, safeguarding the 
sonality, and mental hygiene. From 
array topics seen that effort has 
been made present survey the major 
problems the field child psychology. 
Special stress placed upon two chapters 
particular: the dynamics behavior and 
early home influences. 

The author states his introduction that 
his point view may characterized 
patterned eclecticism. The reviewer under- 
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stands this term mean that has selected 
the results these researches which when 
interpreted the light the growth proc- 
ess contribute toward consistent point 
view. Although not adhering any partic- 
ular school psychology group 
theories framework upon which 
develop his materials, has first selected 
problems dealt with, and has collected 
various kinds quantitative data pertinent 
such problems. interpretation his 
materials has sought points view which 
most clearly explain his data. The eclectist 
makes use well balanced selection 
data chosen from the discoveries all 
schools psychology. free agent 
who works his own way and thinks what 
will but avoids committing himself 
final decisions controversial issues which 
are incompletely supported facts. psy- 
chology worker who guided such 
principles must able modify his sys- 
tem fit new findings rather than force 
new findings into his system. This 
once its strength and its weakness. 

There are theorists psychology, who 
believe that eclecticism best fails 
achieve such synthesis. They maintain 
with justification that the truth any 
field inquiry should constitute un- 
swerving line thought and that eclec- 
ticism implies effort render comparable 
incomparable data. Nevertheless Professor 
Thorpe has demonstrated that possible 
draw his material from various re- 
searches and viewpoints and achieve high 
degree unity presentation. has 
gleaned the field objective research for 
promising studies and has woven them into 
pattern interpretation which gives the 
impression soundness conclusions and 
searches have been used but they not 
cause the reader lose sight the general 
theme the book which may described 
the continuing problem adjustment 
during childhood. The mental health theme 
and the significance environmental in- 
fluences are prominent throughout. 
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The volume obviously designed for use 
textbook for standard courses child 
psychology. covers wide range topics 
and there are exercises and questions for 
teacher and student. Despite its reference 
many researches the author has achieved 
interesting and readable style. The book 
will appeal teachers who are interested 
making applications classroom 
parents who wish gain better under- 
standing children, and others who 
need comprehensive survey child psy- 
chology. College and university teachers 
will find teachable textbook which 
they can rely upon provide the student 
with the best that known about the sub- 
ject. 

Davis 
University Colorado 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Macmillan Company. 302 pp. 
$3.00. 

The thesis the author that “free 
ideas” are the most important things 
the world. Without freedom expression 
democracy impossible. And free expres- 
sion ideas great danger. Monopoly 
church, state, business, labor, any 
group institution stifles thought and 
paralyzes action. More than that the free 
interplay ideas necessary for progress. 
The present conditions pose critical prob- 
lem, the author declares, one that must 
solved our democratic way life 
preserved. 

The dedication interesting. “To 
the Members the Congress the United 
States Whom Miust Rely Restore 
Free Enterprise Movies, Radio and 
Press.” fact-based argument shown 
that the “market place thought” van- 
ishing. The consolidation regional news- 
papers, the domination the magazine 
field few leaders, the monopoly the 
movie industry five major companies and 
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their three satellites, the practical control 
broadcasting four major networks— 
these all make for Ford-izing the minds 
our people and remove the stimulus for 
thought and individual action. Statistics are 
piled upon statistics show distressing 
accumulation the means opinion-mak- 
ing the hands few. Only diver- 
sity thought, the argument runs, can 
the people retain their liberties and control 
their destiny. 

Were there nothing but the factual ma- 
terials the volume, would worth 
reading and studying. But program 
action offered. The conviction uttered 
that “we can turn the tide.” Among the 
proposals are: remove the interlocking 
related businesses; exempt small opera- 
tors from income tax; remove block-book- 
ing movies; subsidize the shipping 
books and magazines; limit profits 
broadcasts; break down dominations air 
regions; encourage paying for broadcasts 
directly rather than through broadcasting; 
and thoroughly air the radio code and the 
Hays moving picture 

This controversial book con- 
troversial theme. The large corporations 
will make ugly grimaces it. The owners 
small radio stations, small newspapers 
and independent movie owners and chains 
will nod approvingly. view other 
books the same subject whose publica- 
tion imminent this whole problem 
for airing. Out the controversy and 
debate should come much There may 
improved service and more attention 
the good the consumer. 

Whatever may the virtues mass 
production the assembly lines industry, 
whatever may the economic saving 
large units such schools and churches, 
clear that there must much individual 
activity the minds 140,000,000 people 
are kept active their problems and 
not merely lulled sleep under the indoc- 
trination blandishments few highly- 
skilled and highly-paid experts who owe 
their positions mere handful wealthy 


: 
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owners. Doubtless there will lively dis- 
cussion this subject and perhaps definite 
action. least the author the book 
the future freedom stake and with 
his conviction many others will assert their 
agreement. 


TRAVEL 


Perry. Whittlesey House. 277 pp. $3.50. 
Here are brought together sketches 

twenty-two descriptions American cities. 

All them were originally printed The 

Saturday Evening Post, from which they 

are printed permission. The author was 

approached the editors 1945 with 

proposition write few descriptions 

American They were popular that 

the essays were continued until twenty-two 

had 

brief descriptions which average about 
twelve pages each, and few longer, there 
interpretation well description. The 
traditions and history the city are given 
backdrop against which the present city 
The range material large, 
surprising amount for such brief treat- 
ments. The author has uncanny sense 
important details. not only describes 
the outstanding physical features, but also 
interprets the spiritual life the inhabitants. 

The comments range from the leading 
men the city, the composition the 
population, its spirit, extending too re- 
gional cooking and entertainment. The 
author successful catching the spirit and 
the elusive atmosphere such diverse popu- 
lations those found New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Boston, Baltimore 
and Salt Lake City. After reading sketch 
one feels himself one the inhabitants 
the city under consideration. The author 
well his facts and shows 
amazing versatility marshalling them. 
But his keen interpretations that 
his best. 

This volume which should inform 
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one his country and one which should 
make for national understanding. col- 
lection which gives charming overview 
diverse areas and varying traditions and 
cultures. 


The Macmillan Company. 
484 pp. $4.50. 

There have been too few fundamental 
treatments government and the theory 
political science during the stirring and 
confused last two decades. Faced with im- 
mediate problems nations have been con- 
tent apply immediate solutions and too 
often have failed probe into the funda- 
mental foundations and principles all 
government. this field that the 
author enters. The publishers declare that 
one authority, even before the book was 
published, gave his opinion that this 
the most important work the general 
field government since Bryce’s Modern 
Democracies. 

There are five main sections 
analysis: The Emergence Government, 
The Bases Authority, The Forms 
Government, The 
Government, and Conclusions 
Theory Government. his treatment 
Dr. comes grips with many 
current (as well ancient) problems. 
There the old dilemma control and 
order against liberty. After examining 
the collectivist and totalitarian doctrines and 
the contractural individualist doctrines 
concludes that the demands the individ- 
ual and society must reconciled. 

Such controversial topics 
status, social classes, parties, government 
and property, and castes are included. After 
discussion the forms government 
Democracy.” Among the topics are those 
relating separation church and state, 
socialism, fascism, “the rule opinion,” 
the party-system, labor unions, and the 
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state and community. There good dis- 
cussion the ways dictatorship whether 
fascist, nazi, Soviet types. 

final chapter “The Unit and the 
Unity,” sketches the author’s philosophy 
the state. voluntary organization, 
democracy, always has conflicting opinions, 
and opposing pressure groups. The, state 
must exert its power compromise posi- 
tions, without letting any group assume 
too much power the expense others. 
“Opinions and creeds are forever con- 
flict. Every man must find and respond 
his own.” 

The confusion and turmoil engendered 
the world-wide war has caused many 


lose their mooring and grasp any 
theory which promises security and which 
sufficiently idealistic and improbable. ‘The 
world needs variety, but just now needs 
more sense direction which, coming out 
chaos and drift, will lead more funda- 
mental thinking. Perhaps when the history 
the last few decades written these will 
described years superficiality rather 
than fundamental understanding. 
book will render service contributing 
clarity and solidity thinking. not 
the style popular magazine nor the 
vocabulary the popularizer. schol- 
arly discussion one the most significant 
topics which concerns modern man. 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


(Continued from page 388) 


gious interest among its students. The arti- 
cle’s title College Christian Council 
Small College. 

“Unless Schoolmaster Sings” brief 
the University Texas. Frederick Rand 
Rogers takes issue with administrative edu- 
cational policies current this country 
his article Cutting Education’s Gordian 
Knot. examines fundamental educa- 
tional policies and 

ten Margaret Hamilton Brown, Mt. 
Vernon, New York, now graduate stu- 
dent Columbia University. Magna Carta 
Comes the United States Mrs. Jen- 
nie Esmond Wright, who has traveled 
around the world and interested his- 
tory. Her home Washington, D.C. 

Nettie Wysor, formerly the editorial 
staff School and Society, now free lance 
writer, again contributes our columns. 
This time her article the subject, 
Cicero’s Ideal State Revealed the 
She lives Virginia. 

Teacher Philosophizes Isabelle 
Levi, the Woodward High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. She teaches the Depart- 


ment Social Sciences. 

Some Aspects Theory 
Value with Their Implications for Educa- 
Kappa Delta now acting research as- 
sistant the editor the Encyclopedia 
Educational Research the University 
Illinois. 

Our poets are Henry Holmes, Har- 
vard University, who wrote Sonnet for 
UNESCO; Dorothy Lee Richardson, fre- 
quent contributor The Educational 
Forum, author Vacation Salvage; Sarah 
Hammond Kelly California, whose poem 
For the Makers; Elizabeth Utterback 
New York City, whose contribution 
Places; Hazel Snell Schreiber, President 
the San Francisco Branch the Pen 
Women America, author America 
—1947; Anna Louise Barney, These 
Hours; Richard Loughlin, The Per- 
fect Lovers. 

are indebted many for the book 
reviews this well the preceding is- 
sues the present volume. 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Russia: Menace Promise the answer 
expert the vital questions raised 
about Russian history and policy. 
one questions are raised and answered 
Vera Micheles Dean, Russian-born, Re- 
search Director the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and editor its research publica- 
tions. The volume sympathetic discus- 
sion interrelationships especially between 
the United States and Russia and expresses 
the conviction that, given time and pa- 
tience, the points difference between the 
two great powers, the United States and 
Russia, will resolved. addition the 
other textual material appendices reprint 
the Constitution the U.S.S.R. and the 
Aims the Plan. The 
small volume 158 pages sells for $2.00 
and published Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. index would have been assist- 
ance although the rather full table con- 
tents makes part for the omission. 

With the motion picture taking more and 
more leading role means public 
communication and with shift 
from mere entertainment information 
and social import the producers the role 
which the motion picture can fill matter 
for discussion. Freedom the Movies 
Ruth Inglis traces the history the mo- 
tion picture, self-imposed and legal censor- 
ship, and raises the question how free- 
dom can maintained and the public in- 
terest protected. This volume one the 
reports the Commission Freedom 
the Press which Robert Hutchens, 
Chancellor the University Chicago, 
sity Chicago Press and sells for $3.00. 
The motion picture industry examined 
view its social implications. 
appendix the 224 pages the text 
the Production Code the industry. 


This volume great importance just 
now when freedom often being chal- 
lenged. 

Easy Crafts Ellsworth Jaeger pub- 
lished The Macmillan Company. 
small volume 129 pages which sells for 
$1.95. one the Olympic Editions 
and gives many specific suggestions for 
simple Alternate pages are com- 
posed diagrams which illustrate the text. 
There amazing variety things for 
which there are directions including spore 
prints, fungus funnies, snowflakes, totem 
toys, Indian flower pots, moccasins, corn- 
husk sandals, masks, sock rabbits and paper 
bag masks. For the more ambitious there 
are Indian musical instruments, parfleche 
pocketbooks, Mexican tin animals, Eskimo 
mittens, Acoma Indian headdress, Indian 
shirts and leggings and many others. The 
author the Curator Education the 
Buffalo Museum Science. has lec- 
tured from coast coast and has partici- 
pated the Guild Allied Arts, the Camp 
Fire Girls’ activities and the Buffalo Coun- 
American primitive peoples. 

Lyman Bryson, teacher, author, lec- 
turer and radio speaker, Professor 
Education Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and counselor Public Af- 
fairs the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
his most recent volume, Science and 
Freedom, discusses what freedom is, 
what science is, the nature social change, 
cultural and social engineering, the social 
sciences, institutions, education, the philo- 
sophic basis, and finally, defines and ex- 
plains what meant the good society. 
Dr. Bryson’s thesis that social change 
should controlled intelligence and ex- 
perience and that the Good Society can 
achieved only rigorous thinking. 
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thoughtful and stimulating volume 180 
pages, published the Columbia University 
Press. The price the book $2.75. 

The History Japan based upon 
former volume Professor Kenneth 
Scott Latourette’s The Development 
Japan which here revises and brings 
date. The book entirely rewritten 
make conform recent research and 
recent events. one better equipped 
for writing such book. Dr. Latourette 
served the faculty Yale-in-China, and 
for nearly quarter century has 
given courses Far Eastern history 
Yale where chairman the com- 
mittee Far Eastern studies, editor 
Chinese terms Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second edition, and has 
written the articles for the latest edition 
The Encyclopedia Brittanica. Pictures 
and maps help illuminate the treatment 
the carefully and accurately prepared 
text. For brief history Japan there 
better source. The volume contains 273 
pages, sells for $4.00 and published 
The Macmillan Company. 

Ever since The Screwtape Papers ap- 
peared America Lewis Magde- 
lin College, Oxford University, had had 
reading following which eagerly awaits 
each new layman and lecturer 
English Literature his brief books 
sets forth highly original and provocative 
treatments fundamental philosophical 
problems. The Man recent- 
published contained series three ad- 
dresses delivered the University Dur- 
ham. For fresh and stimulating discussion 
instincts and emotions this volume rec- 
ommended. Its theme finally eventuates 
the subject “values” and common moral- 
ity. After fifty-page discussion con- 
cludes: “You cannot ‘explaining away’ 
forever: you will find that you have ex- 
plained explanation itself away. The 
whole point seeing through something 
trying see through ‘first principles.’ you 
see through everything, then everything 
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transparent. But wholly transparent 
world invisible world. ‘see through’ 
all things the same not see.” 

Norman Thomas, often candidate for 
the presidency the United States the 
Socialist ticket, presents concrete plan for 
world accord under the title Appeal the 
Nations. discusses many avenues pro- 
posed for peace (a) through total victory; 
(b) through the United Nations; (c) 
fear; (d) through world government; (e) 
through communism; (f) preventative 
war—or appeasement. However, sees 
the minimum price peace the liquida- 
tion imperialism, concluding “The best 
—more probably, the only—hope peace 
lies appeal the nations for general 
disarmament and the liquidation all 
forms imperialism.” The roles Russia, 
England and America are assessed. The 
appeal “To the Peoples the World” 
states clearly what Thomas would have 
the nations through the instrumentality 
the United Nations bring about peace. 
There are many sidelights 
communism, and current views national 
leaders. The volume contribution 
thinking about peace and its problems. 
published Henry Holt and Company, 
comprises 175 pages, and sells for $2.75. 

‘The Illiterate and Other 
Essays Education Medieval and Modern 
published the Cambridge University 
Press. Its author John William Adamson. 
volume the history education 
Great Britain, clears many miscon- 
ceptions about the adequacy the Middle 
Ages. series essays, ranges from his- 
torical treatment criticism modern 
aims education. has 162 pages. 

Land Plenty Walter Dorwin 
Teague has 307 pages, costs $3.00 and 
published Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. The book opens vistas progress 
which are possible for America she takes 
advantage her opportunities and keeps 
the way open for individual initiative and 
achievement. The author, one the coun- 
try’s foremost industrial designers, shows 
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the future possibilities power, atomic 
energy, electronics, neucleonics, metallurgy, 
chemurgy, and plastics. New areas are 
opened jet propulsion, rockets, and pri- 
vate planes. There are new ideas hous- 
ing, showing how millions residences can 
made low cost that, mobile 
world, they may owned, easily moved 
location, and enlarged. Nor does neglect 
such topics gracious living gracious 
communities. Health, food, clothing, more 
wealth are also matters which will given 
increased attention. Chapters also discuss 
social patterns and what can done 
improve living for all men. 

Handbook the Trees the Northern 
States and Canada Romeyn Hough 
reprint this unabridged volume. 
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There are 479 illustrations. The text and 
the illustrations should make possible for 
anyone identify the trees the areas 
covered. Each species fully pictured. The 
leaves, fruits and leafless twigs winter 
are photographed background one- 
inch squares that actual size easily 
evident. rather close view each species 
photographed bearing one-foot rule, 
and the pictures are taken close enough 
show the characteristics the bark. trans- 
verse section shows wood structure. These 
illustrations along with the descriptive notes 
makes identification the trees easy. This 
most desirable book for the student and 
for the amateur nature lover. sells for 
$5.50. There are 457 pages. The Macmil- 
lan Company publishes it. 


not know how construct curriculum” such, any more 
than know how construct “happiness curriculum.” But 
intensify our efforts give young people the essential tools 
thought, and let them sharpen those tools the best thought our 
civilization has produced, shall have made sound start. Out 
such foundation there should emerge the conviction our common 
humanness, respect for law, sense justice and fair play.—Assist- 
ANT SECRETARY STATE WILLIAM BENTON 
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From the General Office 


French Edition Dewey’s Experience and 
Education Comes from Press 


OUR last issue was stated that con- 

tract had been made with Paris pub- 
lisher issue edition Dewey’s Ex- 
perience and Education. The volume has 
now been received from the 
one series with the general title, 
Educators Yesterday and Today. The 
International influence the Society will 
extended and the cause education 
served abroad this new publishing proj- 
ect. 


Gift Subscriptions The Educational 
Forum Educators Foreign Countries 


Personal letters have been written 
seventy persons whose names had been sug- 
gested various members and others and 
subscription entered for each THE 
Forum. still have thirty 
subscriptions available. Suggestions are wel- 
comed from members. The purpose 
send the magazine prominent active 
leaders education, not necessarily gov- 
ernmental agencies, probable that more 
influence will exerted upon educational 
thinking sending copies men promi- 
nent educational thought rather than 
those who merely hold routine positions. 


Send your suggestions! They will wel- 


Subscription List Growing 


With the close the war and the in- 
creased enrollments colleges and univer- 
sities, the number initiates and mem- 
berships has been increasing steadily, with 
the result that the subscription list THE 
Forum now the largest 
the history the Society. increasing 
number subscriptions are going li- 
braries, school headquarters, and indi- 
viduals who are not members the So- 
ciety. Members who wish make gifts 
friends should consider THE EDUCATIONAL 
Forum. For non-members the Society 
the price $2.00 year. The price has 
not been raised during since the war. 


Annual Reports Are Due July First 


Soon after the close the academic year 
forms will mailed counselors which 
they may make the annual reports their 
respective chapters. important that 
these reports submitted promptly when 
due. some instances counselors wish the 
forms sent immediately the close the 
school year late May. request the 
forms will sent for early report. 
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The Regional Conferences 


EPORTS have been received from the 
various regional conferences which 
had been planned for the spring. They in- 
dicate profitable and inspiring sessions which 
have done much secure better acquaint- 
anceship among the members and give 
helpful suggestions for the work the 
chapters. its last two meetings much 
time was devoted The Executive Coun- 
cil discussion the plans for the confer- 
ences which are the particular responsibility 
Dr. William McKinley Robinson who 
Executive Counselor responsible 
for planning the details and who had the 
general direction the arrangements. 
programs were planned meticulously and 
all who assisted are congratulated 
upon the fine preparations which were 
made. 

The conference the University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, held March 
15, was attended thirty-two delegates 
from the following chapters: Gamma, Uni- 
versity Oklahoma; Alpha Beta, Univer- 
sity Arkansas; Alpha Zeta, Kansas State 
Teachers College (Emporia); Gamma 
Rho, University Gamma 
Omega, Central State Teachers College, 
Edmund, Oklahoma; and Beta Eta, Okla- 
homa Baptist University. Dr. Robinson 
served chairman the day. 

March 22, Dr. Robinson, and Mrs. 
Robinson who accompanied him, attended 
the conference Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. Eight chapters were attendance. 
Fifty attended the luncheon whom 
twenty-nine were delegates. Chapters repre- 
sented were Alpha Iota, North Texas State 
Teachers College; Beta Delta, Southeast- 
ern State Teachers College, Durant, Okla- 
homa; Beta Xi, Baylor University; Gam- 
Phi, Northwestern State College, Nat- 
chitoches, Louisiana; Delta Pi, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 


Arkansas; Ft. Worth Alumni chapter; and 
Houston Alumni chapter. 

March regional conference was 
held California which six chapters 
were represented: Alpha Nu, Chico State 
College, Chico, California; Alpha Sigma, 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; Gamma Sigma, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California; Beta 
Alpha, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California; and Gamma Psi, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California. There were 
forty-five the The welcome 
was given President Thomas Fresno 
State College. Dr. Robinson represented the 
Executive Council. 

April conferences were held 
the State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota; The University Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri; and Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Dr. 
William McKinley Robinson was the So- 
ciety’s representative Moorhead, Minne- 
sota; Dr. Williams, the Univer- 
sity Denver; Frank Wright, 
Washington University, and Dr. 
McCracken, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Moorhead there were delegates from 
five chapters: Gamma Gamma, State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota; 
Gamma Delta, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, North Dakota; Gamma Pi, 
State Teachers College, McCloud, Minne- 
sota; Zeta Beta, State Teachers College, 
Duluth, Minnesota; and Omicron, North- 
ern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. Thirty-nine were at- 
tendance the conference. Mr. Bertram 
McGarrity the music faculty Moor- 
head State Teachers College addressed the 
conference “The Duties the Or- 
chestral Leader.” 

the University Denver five chap- 


ters were represented. Present were Beta, 
University Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado; Theta, Colorado State College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado; Chi, West- 
ern State College Colorado, Gunnison, 
Colorado; and Alpha Nu, University 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. Presiding 
various sessions the conference were 
Dr. Kenneth Perry, Dr. Wilhelmina 
Hill, and Miss Ruth Campbell. Dr. 
Williams was the guest speaker 
luncheon the Faculty Club. spoke 
the subject, “As Saw England.” Dur- 
ing the day about eighty were present. Ap- 
proximately forty-five were served the 

Washington University eleven chap- 
ters had representatives the conference. 
Seventy-five attended the Chap- 
ters sending delegates were: Alpha, Uni- 
versity Urbana, Illinois; Mu, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois; Rho, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri; 
Tau, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri; Alpha Ep- 
silon, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, McComb, Illinois; Alpha Eta, South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri; Alpha Kappa, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Beta Upsilon, Washington Uni- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri; Beta Psi, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois; Gamma Lambda, Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis, Missouri; and Delta 
Omega, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky. Dr. Frank Wright 
represented the Executive Council. 

Dr. McCracken was the Society’s 
leader Ypsilanti. spoke dinner 
Friday evening preceding the confer- 
ence sessions which thirty were initiated. 
Chapters represented were: Eta, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana; Pi, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; Alpha Psi, Heidelburg College, 


Tiffin, Ohio; Alpha Theta, University 
Akron, Akron, Ohio; Beta Iota, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Gamma Theta, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana; Gamma Nu, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana; Delta 
Beta, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; 
Delta Phi, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio; Epsilon Eta, 
Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan; Epsilon Kappa, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan; Zeta 
Epsilon, University Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

the Spokane area Washington, be- 
tween forty and fifty were present the 
conference and forty-nine the luncheon. 
Representatives were present from Beta 
Zeta, University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
Alpha Omega, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon; Delta Kappa, Eastern 
Washington College Education, Cheney, 
Washington; and Delta Omicron, Central 
Washington College Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. Dr. Robinson was the 
Council’s representative. 

The conference Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, was held April 
26. There were delegates including 
from Madison College. dinner Fri- 
day evening opened the festivities. All chap- 
ters the region were represented with the 
exception one. The luncheon program 
was presented delegates from Wilson 
College, Washington, D.C. Chapters repre- 
sented the conference were: Omega, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; Alpha Xi, 
College William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia; Alpha Chi, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Beta Epsilon, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia; Gamma Alpha, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia; Delta Gamma, Con- 
cord College, Athens, West Virginia; Delta 
Delta, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina; Delta Lambda, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C.; Delta Psi, 
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Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia; and Epsilon Alpha, State 
ers College, Maryland. 

Cortland, New York, State Teach- 
ers College, another conference was held 
April 26. Dr. Williams repre- 
sented the Society. Dr. Harold Thomp- 
son, Professor English Cornell Uni- 
versity was the luncheon speaker. His 
theme was the folklore the State New 
York. All told about 120 attended the 
meetings. About 120 were served the 
luncheon, and almost many initia- 
tion dinner following the conference ses- 
sions. Chapters represented the confer- 
ence were: Kappa, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Beta Pi, New York 
University, New York City; Beta Rho, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Penn- 
sylvania; Gamma Beta, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; Gam- 
Epsilon, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey; Gamma 
Zeta, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey; Gamma Mu, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, New York; Gamma Xi, 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania; Delta Xi, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Delta 
Rho, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey; Delta Sigma, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
vania; Delta Epsilon, State Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey; Epsilon 
Zeta, State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania; Epsilon Tau, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York; Epsilon Up- 
silon, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York; Epsilon Chi, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York; Epsilon 
Omega, State Teachers College, Oswego, 


New York; and Zeta Zeta, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York. 

May Marshall College was host 
conference Huntington, West 
Executive President McCracken was the 
representative the Executive Council. 
Chapters present through their delegates 
were: Alpha Gamma, University Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Beta Omega, 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West 
Virginia; Nu, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; Omega, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio; Phi, Marshall College; and Zeta, 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The luncheon speaker was Miss Dorothy 
Hamilton, exchange teacher from Eng- 
land, 

The pattern for the conferences was set 
Dr. Robinson who the officer whose 
duty plan these conferences. each 
there were greetings from Executive Presi- 
dent McCracken; greetings for the 
institution; roll call chapters and intro- 
duction delegates; and luncheon ses- 
sion. Featured were discussion groups 
four divisions which discussed program 
planning, activities, selection members, 
and honor societies. the close each 
conference there were summaries the 
work the conferences. These were too 
detailed admit publication this time. 
However, they will summarized, and 
hoped that the primary conclusions may 
available for the chapters. 

was the consensus that the confer- 
ences were stimulating and productive 
many suggestions for the work the chap- 
ters. evaluation the conference made 
each person present will assist the 
work planning for future sessions this 


kind. 


woman’s good looks are due Nature, seven- 
tenths Proverb 
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The 1947 Laureate Elections 


HREE important elections were made 
the membership the Laureate chap- 
ter Executive Council its March 
meeting Atlantic City, those selected be- 
ing chancellor university, professor 
education and director laboratory 
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DR. ARTHUR COMPTON 


school state university, and the super- 
intendent one our country’s largest 
systems. 

Dr. Arthur Compton Nobel 
Prize winner and world-famous physicist 
who now the Chancellor Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. has had 
distinguished career. holds degrees (in 
course honorary) from such famous uni- 
versities Princeton, Ohio State, Yale, 
Brown, Harvard, University California, 
Washington University, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. has taught various capacities 
Washington University, University 


Chicago, Oxford, and other universities 
and was research fellow physics 
the world-esteemed Cavendish laboratory 
famous scientific societies least eight 
countries. Besides the Nobel prize for 
physics (awarded 1927), was chosen 
receive, among others, the Rumford 
gold medal the American Academy 
Arts and Sciences, the Matteucci gold 
medal the Italian Academy Sciences, 
and the Hughes medal the Royal Society 
London. has made important dis- 
coveries the field the X-ray and the 
cosmic ray. 

Dr. Compton interested social and 
religious affairs well science. Since 
1934 has been General Chairman the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement; and since 
1938, Co-chairman the National Confer- 
ence Christians and Jews. 

Dr. Ernest Horn has been since 1915 
professor education the University 
Iowa. also director the University 
Elementary School. has occupied many 
important educational positions. For two 
years was Principal the University 
Elementary School the University 
Missouri; for like period Professor 
Seminary Work and Director the Play- 
ground Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege; for two years Principal the Speyer 
School, Columbia University; 
longer shorter periods has occupied other 
strategic positions. Dr. Horn’s primary con- 
tributions have been the field ele- 
mentary education. the author 
books writing, spelling and reading. 
has been interested Basic writing vo- 
cabulary and has produced two books this 
leader the problems elementary educa- 
tion. 

Alexander Stoddard present 
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DR. ERNEST HORN 


Superintendent the Schools Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. formerly served 
Superintendent the Schools Denver, 
Colorado; Providence, Rhode Island; and 
Schenectady, New York. 

began his educational career 
rural school teacher Nebraska, was later 
principal elementary school, princi- 
pal high school and then served 
superintendent schools. 

graduate the Peru State 
Teachers College and the University 
Nebraska, and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. has been granted honorary 
degrees from various institutions including 
the Rhode Island College Education, 
Beaver College, Temple University, Uni- 
versity Nebraska, and the University 
Pennsylvania. studied law the Uni- 
versity Michigan. 

Dr. Stoddard was member the Con- 
necticut Faculty the Summer School 


Yale, and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, was special lecturer the Summer 
School Harvard University, and lectured 
the University Panama. 

served President the American 
Association Schoo] Administrators; was 
chairman the Educational Policies Com- 
mission from 1936 1946; member 
the National Committee Teacher Edu- 
cation; chairman the Board Trus- 
tees Air Education, Inc.; member 
the Advisory Committee Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc.; chairman the 
Board Trustees School and 
was member the educational mission 
Japan advise with General MacArthur 
the reorganization the Japanese school 
system; has recently been appointed 
member the National Commission for 
UNESCO; and member several 
other national committees and commissions. 

was awarded the Butler Medal 
the Annual Commencement Exercises 
Columbia University June 1938. 
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Chapter Programs 


Era CHAPTER 


Purdue Unwersity, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 


September 19—Election officers. 

October 
Talk Dr. Ryder, followed discus- 
sion. 

November 21—Talk Mrs. Burch 
her teaching experiences. 

December 19—Discussion group 
practice teaching problems. 

January 16—Banquet honor new 
and graduating members. 

February 20—Panel discussion, address 
Dr. Cromer history Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

March 21—Open meeting. 

Prof. 
Teacher Placement Bureau. 

May honor new and 
graduating members. 


Mitchell, 


CHAPTER 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 


February 28—This was joint meeting 
with Lambda Theta, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and Phi Alpha Sinfonia. The speaker 
Harlow Shapley, President the 
American Association for the Advancement 
Science, who chose his topic Atomic 
Age Citizenship. With keen humor and 
penetrating insight Dr. Shapley brought 
message world cooperation and under- 
standing through joint science projects. 
social hour was held after the meeting. This 
all-fraternity meeting has come re- 
garded one the high points the 
year’s activities. 

March 13—Dr. Bruce Raup the 
Teachers College Faculty was the speaker 
this meeting which voting for new 
candidates took place. 


March 25—Tea for initiates. 

tion. The speaker was Dr. George 
Counts. 

officers. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 


Virginia 

March 1947—The Alpha chapter 
held its initiation new members. this 
meeting, the officers for next year were 
elected. This annual election, which usually 
held late March April, was moved 
forward because the conflict dates 
with spring vacation and other events 
campus. The new officers are: President, 
Lucy vice-president, Wil- 
liam Councill; secretary, Katherine 
Rhodes; treasurer, Lois Rilee; historian-re- 
porter, Vivian DeFord; counselor, Mr. 
Kenneth Cleeton. 

March 19, 1947—Mr. Rawls Byrd, 
Superintendent the Williamsburg 
Schools, addressed the Alpha chapter 
Kappa Delta the subject, ““Teach- 
ing Career.” 

The annual chapter Banquet was held 
this year the evening April the 
Williamsburg Lodge. Installation new 
officers was held this time. All active 
members, the faculty counselor, and few 
guests were present. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Oklahoma Baptist University 


October 14, 1946—Mr. Shay Hunt, 
Principal Shawnee Junior School dis- 
cussed “Conditions Public Schools the 
United States.” Chapter plans for the year 
were presented Mrs. Cornett, 
Vice-President and Program Chairman. 
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November 11, Whose 
Promised Land” was presented three 
members from the International Relations 
Club Oklahoma Baptist University. 

December 1946—Annual Yuletide 
guest meeting. Mrs. Rhetta May Darland, 
head speech and dramatics Oklahoma 
Baptist University, read The Other Wise 
Man Van Dyke. 

January 13, 
reviews recent educational de- 
velopments other countries were given 
student members Beta Eta chapter. 

February 10, Lukens, 
prominent club woman Shawnee, pre- 
sented political and social development 
The Zionist Movement. 

March 1947—Business meeting 
elect new members. 

March 10, study school 
financial problems. The State Aspect— 
William Tiffany, State Legislator from 
Pottawatomie County. 

March 15, 1947—Miss Lenna 
Smock, Beta Eta chapter counselor, took 
group student members Tulsa Uni- 
versity participate the Regional Con- 
ference Program. 

April 11, meeting 
elect officers. 

April 14, musical program 
sponsoring the Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity Men’s Glee Club followed recep- 
tion for the Glee Club and fine arts faculty. 

May 1947—Annual Initiation Ban- 
quet. Dr. Lofton Hudson, pastor 
First Baptist Church Shawnee, guest 
speaker. 


GAMMA GAMMA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota 


Theme: Modern Educa- 
tion.” 

October—High ranking students the 
college honored the college convocation 
traditional award day Gamma Gam- 


chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

November—Dr. Ruth Hill spoke the 
subject, “Psychiatry and Mental Therapy 
Modern Living.” 

December—Initiation. Traditional 
Christmas dinner and program. 

Teacher Retire- 
ment” was discussed Dr. Lura. 

February—Initiation. Debate and dis- 
cussion student members the ques- 
tion, “Should Teachers Unionize?” 

March—Plans were made for the Re- 
gional Conference. 

April—Initiation new members. Re- 
gional Conference held April 19, 1947, 
the Moorhead State Teachers College with 
Dr. William McKinley Robinson, Execu- 
tive Counselor Kappa Delta at- 
tendance together with counselors and 
representatives from the following chap- 
ters: Gamma Pi, St. Cloud STC; Omi- 
cron, Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; Zeta Beta, Du- 
luth State Teachers College, and Gamma 
Gamma, Moorhead State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

May—Traditional May Breakfast. In- 
stallation Officers. 


GAMMA SIGMA CHAPTER 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 


March 13—Meeting. Pledge Tea. 

March Delta reception 
for Sigma Phi Sigma (our junior organiza- 
tion). 

April new members. 

April 24—Business meeting. 


May 8—Kappa Delta Pi-Delta Phi Up- 


silon joint meeting. 


May 24—Picnic—for members and 
alumni. 
ALPHA 
State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 


September 20—Initiation new mem- 
bers. History Kappa Delta Pi. 


October 19—Luncheon. Speaker, Dr. 
Clinton Winslow, Professor Political 
Science Goucher the 
Charter Baltimore City.” 

November 16—Informal Subscription 
Dance. 

January 18—Discussion. “Problems Met 
Early Teaching.” 


February 23—Tea which college class 
officers and other student leaders were in- 

March 21—Speaker, Miss Grace Alder, 
State Superintendent Elementary Edu- 
cation Maryland. 

May—Luncheon. 


CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS UNESCO 


(Excerpts from address William Carr, associate secretary 


the National Education Association, given the Sorbonne part 
the observance UNESCO Month Paris) 


First, UNESCO will succeed proportion holds 
its purpose the center its target 

Second, UNESCO will succeed proportion receives adequate 
support 

Third, UNESCO will succeed proportion becomes universal 
scope and membership 

Fourth, UNESCO will succeed proportion its leadership 
trusted men and women who possess solid and recognized com- 
petence education, the sciences, and the various fields 
and 

Finally, UNESCO will succeed proportion actually brings 
about desirable changes educational, cultural, and scientific activities 
within the member-states and other nations. 

The purpose UNESCO use, protect, increase, and dis- 
seminate the education and culture and science which can reasonably 
expected contribute significantly peace and security. 
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The Chapters Report 


Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, celebrated its sixth-year 
reunion May with festivities which be- 
gan the Decorations were 
the Society’s colors and Virginia Powers and 
Louis Edwards were initiated. The high- 
light the day was dinner 6:00 
the Georgian dining room when seventy 
persons, students, faculty and alumni, heard 
address Dr. Frank Hare, who in- 
formed his audience that the teaching pro- 
fession criticizes itself too freely. 
were responses from former presidents 
the chapter. 

chapter, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan, celebrated 
twenty-fifth anniversary April 19. 
Thirty members were initiated. The An- 
nual Honors Address was delivered Ex- 
ecutive President Thomas McCracken. 
Delegates the regional conference which 
was held the next day were also guests. 

Alpha Chi chapter, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, was host in- 
formal banquet April which Execu- 
tive President Thomas McCracken was 
the featured speaker. informal party 
followed. Guests the two events were 
visiting delegates who were attend the 
regional conference held the college the 
following day. Prior the dinner there 
were various trips the caverns the 
vicinity and other events. 

March 29, Gamma chapter, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
held its annual spring banquet 
tion Hotel St. Cloud. Preceding the din- 
ner eight original skits were presented 
the initiates. Included were schoolroom 
scene, Russian drama, mind reading act, 
soap opera and women’s bridge party 
(done men). Forty-two members were 
initiated following the dinner. the April 
meeting the following were elected for the 


coming year: President, Adelene Wendt; 
Vice-President, Richard Clugston; Secre- 
tary, Ruth Person; Treasurer, Patricia 
Freeberg; and Historian-Recorder, Alma 
Lee Scott. 

March members Beta Omi- 
cron chapter, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, met the home 
Suzayne Weber. There was panel dis- 
cussion how teachers can best prepare 
their pupils for the summer vacation, Beta 
Omicron, assisted three other honorary 
societies the college, held its fourth an- 
nual reception for Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores the Alumni house April 23. 
Forty-seven underclassmen high aca- 
demic scholarship were honor guests. Miss 
Mary Ruth Fox the English Department 
gave the address. Delta Omicron, national 
music fraternity, provided the music. Di- 
rectors the college divisions, heads 
departments the college, deans, and 
alumni members Kappa Delta at- 
tended. 

Epsilon chapter, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, sponsored meeting the 
Des Moines Social Studies Council 
March 27. There was panel discussion 
“The Contribution Home, Church, and 
School Community Welfare” with Mrs. 
Ralph Bunce the Des Moines P.T.A. 
Council, Rev. Alvin Morris Central 
Presbyterian Church, Supt. Mc- 
Combs, the Des Moines schools, and 
William Stacy, participating. dinner 
was served for members Kappa Delta 
and the Council. the evening Dean 
John Hutchinson Drake Community 
college and counselor Kappa Delta 
spoke “The Influence Press, Radio 
and Movies Community Welfare.” The 
last meeting was open the public. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, met March 
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and heard Dr. Dorothy McCuskey, the 
Curriculum Co-ordinator for the State, 
speak UNESCO. The Future Teachers 
America and the International Relations 
Club attended the meeting. April 
Dean Ten Hoor, the University Ala- 
bama, spoke the theme, “What 

Epsilon Eta chapter, Central Michigan 
College Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michi- 
gan, held its Off-the-Record social meeting 
February 25. The room was arranged 
resemble old fashioned schoolhouse and 
entirely unrehearsed Day” 
program was given. March Dr. 


Bordine head the Psychology-Education 


department led discussion “So You’re 
Going Teach!” 

April 16, second annual confer- 
ence guidance and counselling was spon- 
sored jointly Ball State College and the 
local chapter Kappa Delta Muncie, 
Indiana. was full day’s program 
climaxed dinner. Addresses were given 
Howard McClusky, the University 
Michigan, who was formerly associate 
director the American Youth Commis- 
sion; Paul Bergevin, Director Adult 
and Industrial Education, Anderson, Indi- 
ana; and Mark Rosier, Director Child 
Welfare Gary, Indiana. Four panels pro- 
vided the discussion. 

Epsilon Tau chapter, Geneseo State 
Teachers College, Geneseo, New York, 
elected Dr. Robert Greene and Miss 
Mary Thomas, the college hon- 
orary Faculty members Kap- 
Delta served tea members Kappa 
Delta and Sophomores the college 
who attained average “B.” The 
Sophomores have been invited the pro- 
gram portion the Kappa Delta meet- 
ings. 

Delta Upsilon chapter, State 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey, had 
open meeting February which Dr. 
Edgar Fischer, Assistant Director the 


Institute International Education, spoke 
the work the Institute. stated that 
this organization already has 6,000 students 
under its auspices this country and foreign 
countries reciprocal plan. 

Eta chapter, Purdue University, East 
Lafayette, Indiana, had open meeting 
which Dr. Cromer, the Depart- 
ment Education spoke informally the 
history Eta chapter which was organized 
1919. The meeting was announced 
the Purdue and personal ap- 
pearances students various education 
classes. Congratulations effective way 
introducing the Society the campus! 

Zeta Zeta chapter, New Paltz State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York, 
has arranged programs breaking down 
racial and other prejudices and another 
program had lively talk “Trends 
Modern Music.” This was Dr. 
Lincoln Igou whose talk was interesting, 
entertaining and instructive. 

Beta chapter, University Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, initiated twelve new 
members February 20. They were: 
Mary Britton, Mary Jean Cooper, Vladimir 
Lissovoy, Dorothy Ehrenbrook, May 
Goodrich, Hazel Haynie, Jessamine 
Haney, George Jones, Irene Kissock, 
Shirley Levoe, Isabelle Platt, and Susan 
Lou Scheib, Professor Ralph Crosman 
gave the address following turkey dinner. 
Director the School Journalism, Dr. 
Crosman spoke subject related his 
work, Fifth Freedom—Freedom 
said, ““The future citizens the 
world must easy lead, but difficult 
drive; easy govern, but impossible en- 
The supreme obligation teach- 
ers see that children and young adults 
under our care have freedom learn, that 
put them the way releasing their 
spirit, that not only show the path but 
that never stand their way allow 
others so. young mind eager. 
capable amazing flights. can re- 
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lease it, can enslave it.” 

Beta Tau chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Crosse, Wisconsin, sponsored the 
Founders Day Banquet March 14. 
There was dinner followed brief re- 
marks the counselor, Walters, and 
short review the life and influence 
Dr. Bagley, Charlotte Bunge. 
Miss Dorothy McCusky, state curriculum 
co-ordinator spoke UNESCO. 

Jacksonville Alumni chapter, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, had one its most interest- 
ing programs recent March meeting. 
“Seeing Ourselves Others See Us” was 
the theme. The teacher from the viewpoint 
the administrative officers, was discussed 
Superintendent Ray Somers, the 
Jacksonville Schools; from the parents’ 
viewpoint Dr. Holt, minister and 
parent; seen the pupil Frank Van 
Develder, student high school. All were 
most revealing. The student, young 
orator who had won 
speakers’ contest, had polled three hundred 
pupils’ opinions outside classrooms, and 
gave the results his findings. re- 
ported that “his masterful handling what 
pupils see teachers made the Jacksonville 
chapter leave the meeting wiser though 
probably less 

February Delta Gamma chapter, 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia, 
shared joint meeting with Gamma 
Theta Upsilon and Gamma 
ternities which they had charge. Dean 
Kirby, Concord College, spoke the 
teaching profession, and asked his audience 
title either “Sunrise” “Sunset.” The 
title, “Sunrise” was unanimously chosen. 
March Associate Professor Kenneth 
Haney spoke “The Patterns Schemes 
History.” 

Delta Phi chapter, Bowling Green State 


University, Bowling Green, Ohio, had 
interesting meeting February when five 
students who had their student 
teaching narrated their experiences. The 
students participating were Onnalee Mc- 
Cillvary, Magdalene Batcha, Ruth Lock- 
man, Ruby Bridenbaugh, Ruth Seigel, and 
Forrest DeVore. March members 
the Toledo Field chapter Phi Delta Kap- 
were guests. dinner was served the 
Falcon’s Nest after which there was 
panel discussion “The Relationship 
School and Community.” 
March 14, nineteen members were Tiffin 
for joint meeting with Alpha Psi chapter 
Heidelberg College, prior the opening 
the Heidelberg Educational Conference. 

Gamma Epsilon chapter, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey, installed 
its new officers. This was followed 
program, Use Phonographic Re- 
cordings the Classroom.” Records made 
well-known actors were played high- 
light dramatic moments American his- 
tory. the February meeting Miss Marie 
Kuhnen gave illuminating talk 
temporary Life with 
numerous colored slide illustrations. She 
also showed interesting collection na- 
tive artifacts. 

Epsilon Psi chapter, Florence, Alabama, 
has drawn its programs from the college 
faculty and other outstanding educators 
their section. round table featured one 
the discussions. The Christmas program 
featured the year, with initiation and 
banquet and annual homecoming with it. 
New members are pledged each year and 
group pledged the spring for initia- 
tion the There party hon- 
oring the Seniors. Pictures individuals 
and groups the chapter are published 
the school paper. 
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Teacher Recruiting Delta 
Kappa Chapter 


One the goals Kappa Delta be- 
ing the recruitment elementary teachers, 
Delta Kappa chapter decided that its work 
should begin home when survey 
Eastern Washington College Education, 
the oldest teachers’ training institution 
the state disclosed that less than one-fourth 
the students were taking teacher training 
courses contemplated entering the pro- 
fession. Enlisting the aid members the 
Association Childhood Education, they 
pondered ways and means interesting 
superior students elementary teaching. 

Their next step was ask twenty out- 
standing students representing the four 
classes express their views away from class 
room influence. This undergraduate group 
decided that not only should organiza- 
tion all students enrolled the teachers’ 
training division formed, but that its 
program should interesting and perti- 
nent that membership would have 
great desirability. They suggested the 
minute style shows, featuring clothes the 
well dressed teacher should wear, well 
types club activities members could carry 
over into the communities when they be- 
come teachers. 

They mailed the following invitation 
all students enrolled the teachers’ train- 
ing division: 

You have indicated your desire teach 
have shown that you are undecided whether 


enter the teaching profession. new club 
being formed E.W.C.E.’s campus under the 
auspices Kappa Delta Pi, honorary teachers 
organization. 

The purpose the club will acquaint 
students with the various aspects the field 
education. 

The first meeting will held Monday, Janu- 
ary 7:30 the Martin Hall cafeteria. 

You are cordially invited attend. Come and 
make this your club. 


What the outcome this movement will 
remains seen. Members Kappa 
Delta are enthusiastic about it. They feel 
that the place for them help combat the 
serious shortage teachers their own 
Eastern Washington College Education 
campus. 

discussing the viewpoint the faculty 
regarding teacher training recruitment 
the campus, Miss Amsel Barton, assistant 
professor education, stated the close 
the first meeting, “We are not trying 
proselyte among students taking pre-pro- 
fessional courses law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, art, music, home economics, journal- 
ism, other professions. are simply 
trying call the attention outstanding 
students who have not yet decided 
careers the challenges and advantages 
teaching. feel the future education 
America rests the elementary teacher 
and are endeavoring attract superior 
students the teaching field.” 


The movement give teachers living wage taking national 
proportions. Everybody beginning realize that the privilege 
associating with our little darlings not quite all that teacher could 
The New Yorker. 
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Kappa Chapter’s Foreign 
Language Study 


was introduced during the war 
when the need for international co- 
operation the post-war period was fore- 
seen. Its purpose for American stu- 
dent study the field education 
broadly defined. open any present 
former student Teachers College who 
does not need member Kappa 
Delta Pi. The scholarship provided $1,000 
toward expenses. Among the qualifications 
the recipient are knowledge the 
language the country chosen and ac- 
cepted plan study, the progress which 
lar intervals. 


The first award, made for the year 
1947-48, Miss Katherine Reeve, 
member Kappa chapter. Miss Reeve 
graduate Barnard College and has done 
graduate work Mt. Holyoke and Co- 
lumbia. She plans France study. 
During the late summer she plans study 
university southern France working 
the field French civilization and cul- 
ture. Later the year she will study 
the University Paris, working the 
field international relations. Miss Reeve 
will visit and will try co-ordinate her 
work with UNESCO, which has its head- 


quarters Paris. 


But man, proud man, 
Drest little brief authority, 
Most ignorant what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence, like angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
make the angels weep. 


—SHAKESPEARE 


This precious stone set silver sea, 
Which serves the office wall 
gainst the envy less happier lands— 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 


—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Installation Nemaha Alumni Chapter 


impressive ceremony the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel Omaha, Nebraska 
March 15, 1947, Nemaha Alumni chapter 
Kappa Delta was installed Execu- 
tive President Dr. McCracken. 

Twelve Kadelpians representative the 
five institutional chapters Beta, Beta Mu, 
Kappa, Psi, and Theta were initiated into 
the new organization. 

The initiates were Mrs. Agnes Wansing 
Denison, Iowa; Misses Thelma Roberts 
and Ella Mae Hurlburt Glenwood, 
Iowa; Misses Jennette Hanigan, Agnes 
Muenster, Josephine Meyer and Mrs. 
Irene Storrs Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Misses Elva McFie and Hazel Palmer 
Lincoln, Nebraska and Misses Dorothy 
Maystrick, Frances Wood and Josephine 
Shively Omaha. 

Preceding the ceremony beautifully ap- 
pointed luncheon was served which Miss 
Josephine Shively presided. The luncheon 
table was appropriately decorated the 
Kappa Delta colors jade green and 
violet. Corsages boutonnieres Califor- 
nia violets were presented members and 
guests. 

Guests the luncheon included Dr. 
Harry Burke, Superintendent Schools, 
Omaha, Miss Florence Reynolds, President 
Delta chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Omaha and Misses Elaine Weichel and 
Edith Straube Council Bluffs, under- 
graduate members Kappa Delta Pi. 

Three young musicians from Benson 


High School, Omaha, presented several 
delightful musical numbers. 

Greetings the new organization were 
given Frances Wood, the University 
Omaha, Jeannette Hanigan, Elementary 
Principal Council Bluffs, Elva McFie, 
Art Supervisor Lincoln, Nebraska, Flor- 
ence Reynolds, Elementary Principal, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and Dr. Harry 
Burke, Superintendent the Omaha Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Following the greetings, Dr. McCracken 
gave interesting and informative talk 
the history, growth and achievements 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Election officers for the Nemaha 
Alumni chapter followed the installation 
and initiation. Miss Josephine Shively 
Omaha was selected for president, Miss 
Hazel Palmer Lincoln, Nebraska, for 
vice-president, Miss Jennette 
Council Bluffs, secretary-treasurer, and 
Miss Josephine Meyer, Council Bluffs, his- 
torian-recorder. 

The new chapter takes its name from the 
Indian name for the Missouri River. Ne- 
maha Alumni chapter will welcome into 
its membership all members Kappa Delta 
who reside southwestern Iowa 
eastern Nebraska. 

invitation has been extended Ne- 
maha Alumni chapter meet April 
with the previously organized alumni groups 
Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa. 

MEYER 


Foreign observers and domestic commentators have remarked 
America’s devotion formal education. some critics the American 
aim has seemed statistical millenium which all the younger 
generation spend all the years their minority the classroom 
studying—no matter what, long they are Re- 
port, Carnegie Corporation New York, 1946 
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Educating the Japanese for Peace 


HILE was Japan, was amazed 
the power the Imperial Uni- 
versities. The leadership that nation 
during the present century has been the 
product the Imperial Universities, 
chiefly the Imperial University 
Tokyo. But when stop reflect, 
know that the molding the destiny 
Japan has been different from that 
all other great nations the world. The 
leadership Great Britain, France, 
Germany and America has been 
molded the schools, colleges and uni- 
versities these nations. The results 
have been different because differ- 
ences purpose. 

not strange therefore, that able, 
far-sighted, soldier-statesman General 
MacArthur, should have realized that 
Japan could not become truly democratic 
through military directives: That only 
through the long, laborious processes 
education could hope that the Japa- 
nese nation would accept the principles 
political democracy conceived 
the great charters human rights, from 
the Sermon the Mount down 
the Atlantic Charter. must achieve 
democracy more fully America and 
must help Japan and other nations 
become democratic because only 
have democratic relationships through- 
out the world, can you and I—our chil- 
dren and 
tions unborn, freed from fear, 
want, and war. 


Japan still the leading nation the 
Orient, and she will remain so. Just 
gave Japan through educational 
processes our material civilization that 
led war and ruin, now must 
help Japan acquire the great moral 
and spiritual conceptions human re- 
lations that will lead peace and secur- 
ity. not being pro-Japanese, 
but pro-American, pro-humanity and 
pro-“One-World.” the interest 
tolerance opposed intolerance; 
good will opposed ill will; friend- 
ship opposed hate; and peace 
opposed war. Hence, did consider 
honor but also great responsibil- 
ity, one American educators 
invited General MacArthur, the War 
and State Departments, Japan, 
and after careful study, make recom- 
mendations for the democratization 
Japanese education. 

went plane, C-54, Army Trans- 
port Command, total distance more 
than 20,000 miles, crossing the vast ex- 
panses the Pacific safety and ease. 
returned two and one half days 
and approximately hours flying 
time, distance more than 9,000 miles 
from Tokyo Topeka. The remote 
places the vast Pacific are longer 
remote. Any point the Pacific closer 
than was Kansas City San Francisco 
1920! And the world continues 
shrink size, economically, politically 
and socially. One World must have 
our civilization will destroyed! 
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There much that wish could tell 
you our Mission Japan. The way 
was very carefully and fully prepared 
that could see any one any- 
thing Japan our journey that 
would help our Mission. saw 
the coral islands the Pacific that 
took from the Japanese great price. 
saw 
Mountain Japan—from the air 
distance 150 miles; saw many 
the 4,000 volcanic islands comprising the 
Japanese archipelago. gained 
understanding the difficult economic 
position Japan with area 
147,000 square miles, only 22,000 
square miles arable land, endeavoring 
people! saw bombed cities, nearly 
all the cities Japan, largely destroyed. 
saw the peaceful, picturesque—often 
artistic—countryside where the 
nese farmers carry agriculture 
manual processes they have for many 
centuries. visited the temples and 
shrines Japan—Buddhist, Sectarian 
Shinto and State Shinto. saw these 
numerous temples and shrines, and 
understood little better the religious 
life the Japanese, began under- 
stand why Japan has been called “the 
land the gods.” saw the ancient 
capitals Kyoto and Nara—the only 
cities Japan untouched the War, 
demonstrating strange contrasts the 
ancient and the modern Japanese life. 
saw teeming millions the little, 
wiry, thrifty, industrious, intelligent 
mongolian people Japan. saw and 
talked with Japanese all walks 
life—Emperor Hirohito his palace, 


members the royal family, Premier 
Shidehara his official residence, Min- 
ister Abe the Office Education, and 
numerous Japanese teachers and private 
citizens. Also lunched the Ameri- 
can Embassy with General and Mrs. 
MacArthur and gained most favorable 
impression the General’s leadership 
and statesmanlike vision. met and 
were aided members the Civil In- 
formation and Education Section Gen- 
eral Headquarters, trained group 
American educators who had been work- 
ing for six months obtaining essential 
information for our Mission. 
lunched with General 
Commander the 8th Army, and met 
many members his staff and many 
the enlisted men. were impressed 
that the occupation forces are doing 
great job the military direction Ja- 
pan. But most important all and 
the world, saw the children and 
youth Japan. saw them the 
streets, the farms and their homes; 
and saw them the great school sys- 
tem the nation. spite the ravages 
war, 4,000 school buildings having 
been destroyed and one-half all the 
colleges and universities damaged 
bombing, the primary schools, middle 
schools for boys, high schools for girls, 
higher schools, colleges and universities 
were all crowded. each classroom were 
40, 50, 60, 70, eager, curious, alert, intel- 
ligent and ambitious youth prompted 
their elders prepare themselves 
build new Japan. The children and 
youth are friendly are older Japanese 
more dignified way. They bow 
you—they smile, they wave, they say 
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“hello” and “goodby.” They want 
show you what they have; they want 
give you something—maybe paper 
flower some bit handwork toy. 
The children admire the GI’s and always 
when our car drove school 
there were children the playground, 
crowd assembled visit with the 
driver. They may not speak the same 
language according the dictionary, but 
the lexicon human understanding 
and life—they do. 

company with Captain John Barn- 
ard, three visited the Tamagawa- 
Gakuen School, going electric train 
some miles from Tokyo. When 
returned the train was crowded, all seats 
were taken Japanese, and Captain 
Barnard stood one end the car 
where was surrounded group 
Japanese school boys. Soon they were 
trying engage conversation, show- 
ing one another buttons and decorations 
trinkets which they carried. thought 
observed it, would the Captain 
any other Army the world, 
occupied country, have stood for 
miles electric train, visiting with 
the children the vanquished? 

“kidnapped” American Colonel 
—Colonel Still the regular Army—in 
order that might use his pass get 
into the Yasukuna Shrine—holy 
holies State Shintoism, dedicated 
the heroes Japan, and located not far 
from the Imperial palace. stood 
not far from the inner shrine and 
watched the Japanese bow, clap their 
hands and commune with the spirits 
the heroes, one former Japanese officer 
came and went through the ceremony. 


Colonel Still said me, “There you 
have the unreconstructed, militarist and 
ultranationalist that must watch. 
have nothing fear from these children 
and the masses the people Japan.” 
Yes, the future Japan, and hence the 
future security America, the 
millions children and young people 
Japan who can and must taught the 
ways democracy through democratic 
program the schools. 

representative group American 
educators rather carefully selected, 
were abysmally ignorant Japan. 
soon found that the Japanese knew far 
more about than knew about them. 
could not speak Japanese but every- 
where went found educated Japa- 
nese who had learned English either 
America, England, their own 
schools. 

found very efficient system 
education built beginning 1870 under 
the leadership the great Emperor 


dedicated however one pur- 


pose—the gaining knowledge and 
skills and the inculcating those atti- 
tudes and ideals that would serve the 
imperial way—the way 
grandeur, power and dominance. this 
system the individual was con- 
cern excepting learned serve 
the emperor and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. General education extended only 
through the primary school six years 
and 99.6% the children Japan have 
completed the primary school, but from 
there the system was highly selective 
and competitive the basis entrance 
examinations and not more than 
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the boys and none the girls could ever 
hope enter Imperial University. 
85% the people Japan have not 
gone beyond the equivalent the 6th 

course, the mission recommended 
reversal the conception education 
—that education should not for the 
selected few serve the State, but that 
education should for all, each one 
having the opportunity far 
his interests and abilities would carry 
him. order that the democratic con- 
ception Government “of, and for” 
the people might realized Japan, 
urged that the people the local 
and prefectura levels should control 
their schools. recommended that the 
curriculum should teach the ways 
democracy and international under- 
standing, good will and peace. 
urged that thousand Chinese 
characters which make the written 
language Japan and make equality 
educational opportunity very difficult 
for the masses the people, replaced 
some form the Roman alphabet. 
These and other recommendations 
urged should put into effect soon 
possible, not only with the guidance 
American educators but under the 
leadership liberal Japanese educators 
and statesmen. 

our recommendations are fully im- 
plemented, there will little question 
hence. recognized our recom- 
mendations—as must recognize 
America and the nations the world 
—that scientific knowledge and skills 


greed, strife and war. Only children 
can taught the ideals tolerance, 
good will, democratic relationships with- 
out regard nationality race, human 
brotherhood and world peace, can 
certain that shall have peaceful 
Japan. well said Mrs. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick the New York 
Times, “The jangle you hear the 
world today not much national 
anthems out tune clocks out 
time. The primeval tomtom still beats 
while the atomic bomb ticks. The clocks 
Europe are turning back and the 
clocks Asia are turning forward and 
there are places where time stands still 
because the night does not lift and there 
tomorrow.” 

nation all history has had the 
responsibility that America bears today 
responsibility for leadership inter- 
nally and internationally. Collegé men 
and women will largely determine how 
America meets the challenge leader- 
ship. Shall lay aside selfishness, 
bitterness and hate, our own interest 
and that humanity? Shall continue 
guide our own interests and that 
the rest the world the future 
destiny Japan chiefly through educa- 
tional processes? Joseph Grew, former 
made this statement: 

“In great measure depends 
whether they (the Japanese) rebuild 
the way peace—or return their old 
dreams conquest. The West showed 
them how construct battleships and 
other paraphernalia war: must teach 
them now, the spiritual values justice, 
mercy, honor and tolerance; personal 
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initiative and accountability; intel- 
lectual curiosity and democratic self- 
rule.” 
the words Abraham Lincoln: 
cannot escape history. 
will remembered spite our- 


selves; personal significance in- 
significance will permit the escape 
single one us. hold the power 
and bear the responsibility. shall 
nobly save meanly lose the last best 
hope earth.” 


our present the way out on. God’s message Moses 
time crisis still the sagest counsel: “Tell the people for- 
ward.” And must forward; with renewed faith our ideals, 
with courageous and crusading spirit, and with broadening and 
deepening patriotism. this challenge that find the dynamic 
motive our education today.—President Homer 


Stephens College 


Schools Blasted Heavy Bombers 


“Our schools were not bombed were 
the European schools. But nearly two 
years after the end the war they are 
being wrecked just surely tho they 
had been blasted heavy bombers.” 
—Benjamine Fine New York Times. 

summary the damage done our 
school system shown the New York 
survey schools from kindergarten 
through college reveals the following: 

350,000 teachers have left the Ameri- 
can public schools since 1940 

125,000 teachers, out every 
the profession, are serving 
emergency substandard certificate 

70,000 teaching positions are unfilled 
because the inability communities 
get the necessary teachers 

60,000 teachers the U.S. have 
high-school education less 

per cent all teachers, 175,000, 
are new their jobs each year—twice 
the turnover that existed before the war 

Classroom teachers get average 
$37 week today; 200,000 get less 
than $25 weekly 

Fewer students are entering the teach- 
ing profession than the past; per 
cent all college students attended 
teachers colleges 1920, today per 
cent attend 

Veterans not want prepare 
teach. Only 20,000 the 1,000,000 
veterans American colleges and uni- 
versities are teachers colleges and 
plan teach 

6,000 schools will closed because 
lack teachers; 75,000 children will 
have schooling during the year 
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2,000,000 children will suffer major 
impairment their schooling because 

5,000,000 children will receive in- 
ferior education this year because 
inadequate teacher supply 

Only per cent the teachers em- 
ployed 1940-41 are still teaching 
today 

The average teacher the U.S. today 
has had just year less education than 
she had 1939 

50,000 men have left the teaching pro- 
fession since 1940 and are not coming 
back. Only per cent all ele- 
mentary and high school teachers are 
men 

Twelve major school strikes have taken 
place since September—and many 
more are threatened 

The morale the teachers has dropped 
new low 

per cent the teachers this 
country not have tenure protection 
The U.S. spends 1.5 per cent its 
national income for schools. Great 
Britain spends estimated 3.5 per 
cent; the Soviet Union spends 7.5 per 
cent 

Appalling educational inequalities exist 
throughout the nation. Top schools 
spend $6,000 classroom unit, bot- 
tom ones spend $100. The national 
average $1,600 

School buildings are deplorable 
state all over the nation. Nearly 
billion dollars will needed bring 
the educational plants into good con- 
dition. 


sure she was well dressed for cannot remember what 
she had SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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